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Feverishly she thrust her hand into the pocket. The $35,000 was gone! 
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NTERFERENCE with the efficiency of production, 
storing and distribution of fuel is felt to some degree 
by everyone. 


The distributor of coal, oil and their by-products is often 
confronted with the necessity of long credit terms to his 
customers—for he serves rich and poor alike. His creditors 
are dependent upon his ability to collect his accounts. 


When credit terms are subject to long extension as they 
are in many industries, the problem of security increases. 
The essential factor in preserving the value of the debtor 
merchants’ assets is insurance in a good stock company. Be 
sure that it is in proper proportion and always in force. 


@ 


Globe & Rutgers 
Sire Jusurance Company 
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Records That 
TALK! 


You control your business with figures 
—and to obtain the most accurate fig- 
ures you are constantly needing new, 
improved records. 


“Worth Keeping—Records That 
Talk” describes Irving-Pitt records for 
every conceivable business need. Why 
bother to design special forms when you 
can so economically buy I-P Records 
from your stationer? 


For a quarter-century, I-P Records 
That Talk—I-P Binders—I-P Devices 
have been the standard of simplified 
accounting equipment. Your stationer 

carries them in stock. Have a copy 
of “Worth Keeping” on your desk. 


Refer to it for the equipment 
you need. Your stationer will 
furnish you with a copy— 
or your letter-head, mailed 
to us, will bring it by 

return mail. 


IRVING-PITT 
MEG. CoO. 


Kansas City 
New York 
Chicago 
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Addresses W anted 


This column is read by some Credit Man- 
agers before any other feature of the mag- 
azine. Any member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men can have names listed 
herein. He has only to send the names to 
the secretary of his local Association of 
Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., Credit 
Protection Department, N. A. C. M., One 
Park Ave., New York. Members are re- 
quested to mention the line of business as 
well as the last known address. 


ALFANO, G., 2023 Ist Avenue, N. Y 

AMADEN, O. G., formerly plumber. 
Arkansas. Last heard from at Miami 

ANDERSON, BEN, iormerly of McGehee 
gart and Little Rock, Ark 

ARETZKY, M. L., 971 Prospect Ave 
. = 


Lonoke, 


Stutt- 


ART MEN’S SHOP, Hirschfield & Young, 1700 
B’way, N. Y 


BARKIS & PAPAZIAN, 814 10th Avenue, N. Y. 

BEESE, A. F., formerly in the hardware busi- 
ness at 6944 Stony Island Avenue, moved to 
70th Street on South Halsted St., Chicago. 

BELANGER, VICTOR E. A., formerly of Can 
ada. (Is interested in gas engines.) 

BLUE, E. K. (Miss), 
Shop, Fayette, N. C. 
BRANDIES, H. P., formerly of 280 Fulton St., 

Jamaica 
CHAVIN, A. L., 
Chavin's Service 
Drive, Chicago 
COHEN or COHN, JOSEPH, jiormerly did busi 
ness at 3732 South State St., Chicago. 
CROWN TIRE CO., 2587 Atlantic Ave., B’klyn 
EDWARDS, INC., formerly located at 405 Mar 
ket St., Chester, Pa. 
GLAVIN, HENRY A., 
Tremont St., Boston 
HARGRAVE, GEO., 
Ark Later at 
ton1o 
HOLMES ENGINEERING COMPANY, (il 


Burner business, 702 Deerfield Road, Highland 


Park, Il 


Prince Charles Beauty 


business as 
Longwood 


doing 
11110 


formerly 
Station, 


Glavin’s Pharmacy, 410 


formerly at El Dorado, 
Texarkana, Ark., and San An 


Handling Peak Loads 


Ar the beginning of the year bank forces are under pres- 
sure because of the greatly increased number of transac- 
tions to be handled. For this Company the increase in 
coupon collections alone at that time is approximately 
300% .There are also lesser peaks on certain days of the 
month and at the beginning of each quarter. 


American Exchange Irving Trust Company takes care 
of these peak loads through part time forces. Experienced 
workers, whose services are then available by special ar- 
rangement, put these additional items through with speed 


and accuracy. 


Thus, even during peak loads this Company maintains 
its high standard of service for customers. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRvING Trust COMPANY 


Out-of-Town Office —Woolworth Building 


New York 
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HOLTON, W. O., Prop. Bowie Drug Co., Bowie, 
Ariz 

HUFF, DAN T., placed orders under the name 
of Nuway Advertising Service Co. at Spring- 
field, Missouri, and Oilton, Okla. 

JONES, M. L., last known address 903 Union 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. Last known line of busi 
ness Steel Office Furniture Jobber 

KOHRING, S. H., formerly operating the Ideal 
Bakery, Carey, Ohio 

KRIECK, J. H., 
Street, New York 

LEWIS, SIDNEY, trading as Lew Mac Service 
Co., Inc., 223 W. 46th St., Room 401 

NEWMAN, GEO., iormerly 
Ready to Wear,” 207 E. Heron St., 
Wash 

PISANO, CHAS., 95 Wallabout St., B’klyn 

PLOWFIELD, WILLIAM F., INC., 2061 B’way, 
N. Y.; residence, 1795 Riverside Drive. For- 
merly president of the Colonial Chemical Co 
Reading, Pa. 

RASMUSSEN, H., Oil Burner Business, 210 N 
Central Avenue, Chicago 

RENNICKS, J. F., formerly plumber and light 
ing system agent, Bearden and Camden, Ark 

RISUCCI, SAVINO P., recently operating as 
Esanar Roofing Co., 112 B’way, Elmhurst, N. Y 

ROBINSON, T. F., formerly operating the 
Robinson Sales Co., or Robinson Motor Truck 
Co., at Minneapolis 

STANTON, CHAS. A., formerly of Room 1953 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y., or Agricultura 
Appraisal Co., formerly 100 East 42nd St 

TEBLUM, J., 2214 South St.. Philadelphia 

WALLISER, G. F., excavating contractor, for 
merly located at 5 North La Salle St., Chicago 

WILSON, GEO., jormerly plumbing foreman, 
Little Rock. Later Muskogee, Okla., and San 
Antonio. 


formerly at 511 West 112th 


“Gray’s Harbor 


Aberdeen 


A Collection Letter 
in Free Verse 


HE following collection letter 

appears in an article on 
credit correspondence in the Fruit 
Dispatch, published by the Fruit 
Dispatch Company, New York. This 
article is designed to be of business 
service to dealers who handle the 
company’s product. 

It is sent to the Crepir MONTHLY 
by F. T. Miller of the Harkrider- 
Keith-Cooke Company, Forth Worth. 
Mr. John Doe 
1492 Columbus Avenue 


Midwest, Indiana 
Dear Mr. Doe: 


If you were me 
And I were you 
And you were expected 
To collect your accounts 
When due, 
But hesitated to ask me 
For fear you might offend me, 
Yet thought I might 
Have forgotten it 
Or was withholding payment 
For some good reason 
Unknown to you, 
Would you write to me 
And ask me for a check 
Or my reason 
For not sending it? 
Please treat this letter 
As you would want me 
To treat it 
If you were me 
And I were you. 
Very truly yours, 
Richard Roe. 


MR. TREASURER—Do you need a pro- 
gressive Credit Man who would be of 
real assistance to you? Eight years’ 
experience with large manufacturing 
company—34, married and well edu- 
cated. Available at once. Address 
Box 11. 
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&. D. ROSS, 1.win- 


Hudson Co., Portland, Oregon, 
Western Division Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 


SAYS in Credit Monthly: 


6¢ 


Re Pas mee 


OFTEN have occasion 
to urge a debtor merchant to keep his merchan- 
dise properly insured against fire and to suggest 
that he have his property surveyed by a fire in- 
surance expert. In this way he can be sure he is 
receiving the lowest possible rate a standard ap- 
proved board can make. We will also find out if 
his rate can be lowered by eliminating hazards in 
his place of business—hazards which could be 
removed at a nominal expense, or changes made 
provided lowering of the rate would justify it. 


“I always make sure that the 
broker places his business with thoroughly re- 
liable insurance companies.”’ 





GENTS of 
The Home Insurance Company of 
New York are in a position to provide 
an accurate survey of your clients’ 
Insurance needs. 


THOME € 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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As the Strength of Samson 



















T the threshold of 1929, American 
business is a Samson of strength. 
Wealth calculated at $395,000,000,000, 

more than one-third of the entire wealth 
of the world, is ours. Never to such an ex- 
tent has a country been blessed with a pros- 
perity enriching every economic class. The 
rich are richer and the poor are richer. Not 
even professional pessimists venture to forecast 
for the vear just begun anything but a continu- 
ance of good times. Yet careless methods, 
sloth, ignorance of conditions, selfish, wasteful 
or unethical practices in finance, production, 
credits or sales must be guarded against at 
every point. If we become 
drowsy, self-satisfied, com- 
placent—if we have a lim- 
ited vision of the future— 
some economic Delilah 
may remove the cause of 
our strength, and then our 
unexampled prosperity 
will be a thing of the past. 
A vital part of the policy 
of every business organiza- 
tion of our country should 
be the motto of the Na- 
tional Association of 
redit Men—Vigilantia. 
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“It would take nothing short of a cataclysm to shake this 
country loose from its prosperity for any long period.” 


Our Present Prosperity 


An interview, by Chester H. McCall, with 


By Lewis E. Pierson 


Chairman oi the Board, American Exchange Irving Trust Company, New York 


CAN unhesitatingly say that 
one of the biggest reasons for 
my business success is knowl- 
edge of conditions,” said E. H. Har- 
riman, the little colossus of American 
finance. 

Harriman took an interpretative in- 
ventory at the beginning of each year. 
He painted (for his own use) a pic- 
ture of world-wide economic and 
business conditions and proceeded to 
spot his proprietary interests at those 
places in the picture where they 
would show and progress to the best 
advantage. He was never caught 
napping, because he knew conditions. 

Harriman’s method should be, to a 
certain extent, the method of every 
credit and business executive. A 
knowledge of conditions for the com- 
ing year is indispensable. It is the 
foundation upon which the business 
edifice for 1929 must be built. 
Whether or not this structure will 
be a monument or a shack depends 
largely upon the strength of the 
foundation. 

What will happen to business in 
the United States in 1929? Will our 
present prosperity continue, and if 
so, what are the accentuating fac- 
tors in this encouraging outlook? If 
there are danger signals along the 
road our business must travel in 
1929, what are they? 

Business management is success- 
ful to the extent that it shapes its 
policies to conform with the general 
business outlook. The purpose of this 
interview is to paint a picture of the 
general business outlook, such as 
Harriman might have painted, so that 
every business man seeing it may be 
better able to plan his policies in con- 
formity with the outlook for world- 
wide business and economic condi- 
tions. 


ve 


- swirling avalanches. 


No one can drive a car from the 
back seat, although it has often been 
tried. If you want to know what 
the road ahead is like, don’t ask the 
person in the back seat—ask the 
driver. 

Few men have been at the driver’s 
wheel through fog and storms and 
sunny days of business weather as 
continuously as Lewis E. Pierson. 
(And when his hand hasn’t been on 
the wheel he has been in the front 
seat beside the driver.) 

At the age of fifteen young Pier- 
son started as a clerk in the Hanover 
National Bank. In March, 1888, 
New York City’s activity was par- 
alyzed by the icy blasts of the worst 
blizzard in the city’s history. Snow 
and sleet came from the zero skies in 
Whether busi- 
ness continued did not matter to the 
elements. But that his bank’s busi- 
ness continued did matter to the 
young clerk who was one of the few 
of his rank to come through that 
blizzard to duty. 

He advanced step by step from 
messenger to bookkeeper to teller and 
loan and discount clerk before he left 
that institution to become cashier, at 
the age of twenty-eight, of the New 
York National Exchange Bank, and 
at the age of thirty-four was made 
its president. Always an association 
man, he was active in the New York 
State Bankers Association and served 
as its President at the age of thirty- 
three. He has the distinction of be- 
ing the youngest president of the 
American Bankers Association, 
which office he held at the age of 
thirty-nine. 


Today Mr. Pierson is chairman of 
the Board of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, one of Amer- 


ica’s greatest banks. His incum- 


bency as President of our country’s 
great Federation of American Busi- 
ness, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, ended less than a 
year ago. He has continued as a di- 
rector of this organization and also 
is on the board of the National For- 
eign Trade Council and the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. 


Banking and Business 


Mr. record shows him 
not only as a great banker, but a great 
business man and a pioneer in en- 
couraging and promoting America’s 
expansion in the foreign trade field. 

Like Harriman, Mr. Pierson’s suc- 
cess has been based largely upon a 
knowledge of conditions. His diver- 
sity of business and banking duties, 
experiences and _ interests have 
equipped him with the comprehensive 
viewpoints of the manufacturer, 
banker, salesman, economist, foreign 
trader and commercial executive. 
That fact gives the highest value to 
his interpretation of probable busi- 
ness conditions for 1929, as given in 
this special interview for the Crepit 
MonrTHLY. 


Pierson’s 


As I first entered the door of Mr. 
Pierson’s handsome and spacious of- 
fice on the fourth floor of the world’s 
tallest building I saw his smile be- 
fore I heard his cheery “Hello!” It 
is the kind of smile that draws you 
like a magnet, that warms you all 
over, that makes you feel prosperous 
—and had I not come to talk with 
Mr. Pierson about prosperity? 

The moment I sat down Mr. Pier- 
son swung around towards me in his 
swivel chair and said, “Shoot!” 

I shot. “What,” I asked, “do you 
think will happen to American busi- 
ness in 1929, and do you think this 
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country’s prosperity will increase or 
decrease, and why?” 

Disclaiming the power to foretell 
what will happen in 1929, he de- 
clared that looking into the future 
from a business point-of-view is far 
removed from forecasting and pro- 
phecy. He put it this way: 

“The best I can do is to talk with 
you about the business panorama that 
spreads out before us. Upon the 
basis of a knowledge of present and 
past conditions we can only interpret 
the panorama before us. 

‘The international pre-eminence of 
the United States is generally re- 
garded as having come about dur- 
ing the decade that has elapsed since 
the war. We are now entering the 
eleventh year following that war 
with potentially the largest economic, 
strategic and real wealth that any na- 
tion has ever possessed. 

‘Never has a country been so rich 
The total wealth 
of the world has been estimated at 
about one trillion one hundred billion 
dollars. Of this the United States 
owns approximately 395 billions or 
nearly 35 per cent. of the world’s 
wealth, yet we have only a little over 
six per cent. of the world’s popula- 
tion and five per cent. of its land 
area. The for our great 
wealth does not lie in the fact that 
this country has over 11,000 million- 
aires. It is explained by the fact 
that the least common denominator 
of any country’s ‘wealth, the per 
capita income of its people, is in ex 
cess of their living requirements, al- 
lowing an increase in purchasing, sav- 
ing and investing capacity. 


Highest Standards 

“Our prosperity is a supreme ex- 
pression of the highest standards of 
living yet attained by any people. 
Prosperity is the name on the label 
we use to designate our finely ad- 
justed economic, industrial, financial 
and social system. The nature of 
the American people is such that it 
would take nothing short of a cata- 
clysm to shake this country loose 
from its prosperity for any long 
period.” 

“What do you think are the chief 
factors contributing to our present 
prosperity?” was the next question. 

“It is difficult to isolate and list 
the basic causes that contribute to 
our present condition. There are 
several, however, that stand out as 
factors in the growth and main- 


or so prosperous. 


reason 


ave aaa 


tenance of our high standards of 
business and living. 

“The Federal Reserve System has 
provided us with a scientific method 
of expanding and contracting our 





PIERSON 


Lewis E. 


credit and currency to keep pace 
with the needs of business, as well 
as grouping the Nation’s resources 
in a common reservoir. Added to 
this are better co-operation between 
the government and business during 
the last two years, tremendous ad- 
vances in the field of research, main- 
tenance of a balance of power be- 
tween labor and capital, the contribu- 
tions and co-operation of such or- 
ganizations as the American Bankers 
Association, National Association of 
Credit Men and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
expansion in foreign trade. All these 
forces have, helped give a capital P 
to our prosperity. 


No Saturation Point 


“While foreign trade has helped, 
the essential cause for our progress 
lies in domestic trade and methods. 
Our productive machinery has had 
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a veritable torrent of consumer de- 
mand to satisfy. We do not seem 
to have approached, or to be ap- 
proaching, a saturation point in con- 
sumer demand because our people 
are being continually educated to 
greater desires and a belief in the 
principle of obsolescence of nearly 
every type of goods. This principle 
is illustrated by our tendency to buy 
a new radio set because it has_one or 
two improvements or conveniences 
that our six months old one does not 
have; and by our habit of purchas- 
ing a new car almost before the new- 
ness is worn off the one we have. 

“Back of all the economic, educa- 
tional and industrial causes of our 
prosperity operates a national psy- 
chology that is probably at the root 
of our phenomenal well-being. We 
ask more from life than any other 
people; and a greater ratio of our 
masses are imbued with the desire to 
better themselves,—making us a na- 
tion of individuals motivated by in- 
itiative and incentive.” 

“You have just said that the tre- 
mendous advance in the field of re- 
search is one of the important reasons 
for our prosperity. Why do you be- 
lieve research has had so great an 
effect?’ I questioned. 

“Our great business corporations, 
the business schools of our univer- 
sities, Our government, our business 
leaders and our co-operative associa- 
tions are striving to put business on 
a scientific basis. Every attempt is 
being made to introduce the precise 
laboratory methods of science into 
business; and in this research plays 
the leading part. 

“Research is giving us more knowl- 
edge, a classification of that knowl- 
edge and a means of disseminating it 
so that it will be available for prac- 
tical use when and where it is needed. 
Research is a giant that every busi- 
ness man can put to work for him, 
a giant that will uncover new prob- 
lems, new methods and a new under- 
standing of business principles. 


The One Best Way 


“Fundamental causes and methods 
must be discerned. There is only one 
best way of doing any given job— 
whether it is in manufacturing, mar- 
keting or extractive industry. Re- 
search methods must be employed 
to discover this one best way and 
develop a system of standards. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Advice on Merchandising 


A Part of Worthington’s Credit Policy 


NE hundred years ago this 
year, a poor but ambitious 
young man _ borrowed five 


hundred dollars from his brother and 
founded a business which is today one 
of the largest and oldest in Cleveland, 
and bears his name—the George 
Worthington Company. This com- 
pany, a wholesale hardware house, to- 
day deals in thousands of items, pur- 
chased from about 2,000 different 
manufacturers. When George Worth- 
ington established the business, its 
home was a log structure superseded 
by larger and larger structures. At 
present its buildings cover several 
blocks near Lake Erie. Founded on 
credit, the company believes it has 
a large and efficient Credit Depart- 
ment which has the advantages of old 
traditions and the most modern 
knowledge and machinery for expe- 
diting the course of credit. 

In the large, open offices of this 
department, an atmosphere of the past 
is conveyed by many photographs of 
the buildings in their different stages 
of growth, and of former presidents 
of the company, while the modern 
note of speed is struck by the muffled 
sound of the pneumatic carriers al- 
most ceaselessly dropping in, contain- 
ing orders to be approved by the 
financial heads of the business. A. 
J. Gaehr, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, solves the credit problems of 
the company, assisted by J. G. Schul- 
lian, Secretary. There are, in all, six- 
teen people concerned in credit work, 
although a number of them have other 
responsibilities as well. 

Speaking of the general credit pol- 
icy of the Company Mr. Gaehr laid 
emphasis on one point: “We insist 
upon a definite understanding of 
terms.” The policy is firm; but it 
does not neglect the importance of 
understanding the individual needs of 
the customer. As to their service to 
the customer, he said to the CREDIT 
MonrTHLY representative, “We have 
helped a number of men over their 
difficulties, and have always been 
ready and willing to assist any worthy 
debtor, provided we were given a fair 
opportunity and there was a prospect 
of helping him onto his feet.” 


By E. C. Owen 





A. J. GAEHR 


This is in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of Business Service, which 
have been fostered so many years by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


How to Help 
“It is part of our policy to keep in 
the closest touch with our retail cus- 
tomers. Wholesalers who work with 





To Help the Customer 
in his 
Merchandising 


tends to solve many of the credit 
problems of today. 

Tue Crepit Monruty there- 
fore proposes to devote an un- 


usual amount of attention to this 
subject during the year 1929. 





their retailers, and retailers who work 
with their wholesalers, have little to 
fear from the competition of chain 
stores and mail order houses. 

“The wholesaler can help the re- 
tailer in his merchandising by sug- 
gesting and advising—a proper dis- 
play of merchandise, neatly and well 
arranged—a display that attracts at- 
tention and is plainly and properly 
marked and changed from time to 
time. An attractive store window 
which is not cluttered up with display 
of too many items can be made a use- 
ful agency for the sale of goods. 

“The wholesaler can also be of ser- 
vice to the retailer in the proper selec- 
tion of merchandise, proper as to 
kind, variety and quantity, but upon 
which the turnover is frequent enough 
to yield a profit. 

“A further service to the retailer 
consists in urging prompt collection 
of accounts, and on a proper business 
system. Too many retailers have no 
fixed terms, or hesitate to ask for pay- 
ment of their bills within a reasonable 
time, unnecessarily fearing to offend 
their customers. 





In Reality Financing His 
Competitors 

“Why should a retailer be reluctant 
about asking for payment of goods he 
has furnished, and permit the instal- 
ment houses to collect promptly and 
regularly from the people who owe 
him? Is he not in a sense assisting 
in the financing of the instalment 
houses or mail order houses that have 
cash terms ? 

“The retailer should be urged to 
watch his expenses, and keep a fairly 
detailed record of them. I do not 
know of any finer method of com- 
parative records than that described 
in the little booklet published by the 
National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion whose headquarters is at Indian- 
apolis. 

“A retailer should be encouraged 
to keep an accurate and complete in- 
ventory and sufficient insurance in 
dependable companies on properly 
written policies to cover the cost of 
merchandise and fixtures.” 

Important aid is given to the work 
of the Credit Department by the 
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whole-hearted support of the presi- 
dent of the company, W. D. Taylor. 
He is always ready to confer with the 
customer who is dissatisfied with the 
credit treatment he receives, but the 
president stands back of the decisions 
of the Credit Department. In im- 
portant cases, the president and the 
credit heads confer together with the 
customer, and at such a conference 
all sides of the story can be discussed. 
This makes for a wholesome condi- 
tion in the company’s relations with 
the customer. 

Much friction and dissatisfaction 
in business is caused by the fact that 
in some firms, the different officials 
and departments do not co-operate, 
and the customer feels that the de- 
cisions of the Credit Department are 
not final, but can be reversed by tak- 
ing the case to the highest official. 
The result of this credit policy is an 
annual credit loss which averages less 
than one-half of one per cent., and 
which sometimes drops as low as one- 
fourth of one per cent. The terms 
to all accounts are 60 net, 10 days 2 
per cent. 

The credit situation is complicated 
by the fact that the many different 
outlets (necessary because of the 
variety of goods sold), include fac- 
tories, and dealers in hardware, 
plumbing, electrical, harness and auto- 
motive supplies. It is interesting to 
note that sixty-two years ago, about 
one-third of the total volume of the 
business was in harness supplies. Of 
all these different kinds of accounts, 
Mr. Gaehr stated that the best credit 
risk is the man who owns his own 
business and has money at stake. 

Little is left to chance in this Cred- 
it Department. The 10,000 accounts 
are carefully watched. In speaking 
of the “eternal vigilance” necessary, 
Mr. Gaehr pointed out the loose-leaf 
book which is always on his desk, 
and contains a list of all past-due ac- 
counts for quick reference. As these 
accounts are paid, they are so marked 
in the book. This “little black book” 
is gone over completely once a month. 
A companion volume records the 
names of old customers who have al- 
ways paid promptly, for easy refer- 
ence when a new order from such a 
customer comes in. The credit files 
are constantly revised. 

This vigilant attitude is not relaxed 
when an order is received from a 
good account, with future dating. In- 
stead of approving it immediately, it 
is filed with others, “to see later”, and 
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The undersigned are _ partners 
using the trade name and style of 


located at 


and as such are liable to you, until 
further notice, for such goods as we 


have or shall purchase 
under that name, 


from you 


Phone 


Residence 





Declaration of Ownership 
Actual Sise, 34%. x 6% in, 


brought to Mr. Gaehr’s attention at 
the proper time. Any change in the 
status of the account can then be con- 
sidered before approving the order. 


Credit Information Sources 


When a new account is opened, 
both a financial statement from the 
prospective customer and a salesman’s 
information report are required by the 
Credit Department. Both these forms 
cover every detail of the customer’s 
business. 

In the case of a customer doing 
business under a trade name, such 
as “The Enterprise Store” or “The 
South Tucson Co.,” a DECLARATION 
OF OWNERSHIP must be filled in. 


The slip shows the trade name and 
also the real name or names of the 
proprietor or proprietors. This in- 
formation is extremely useful, when, 
as often happens, the proprietor of 
the business changes, but the trade 
name is retained. In that event, the 
original owner or owners, whose sig- 
natures are in the possession of the 
Credit Department, are liable for all 
goods purchased by the account. 

Besides the sources of informa- 
tion just mentioned, many other chan- 
nels are used,—such as Dun, Brad- 
street’s, and ledger experience of 
other houses selling the account. Mr. 
Gaehr is a thorough believer in the 
use of the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and said that he gets 
much valuable information from 
their reports. “I never give credit 
information over the ‘phone,’ Mr. 
Gaehr added. “I believe that all cred- 
it inquiries should be made in writ- 
ing.” 

Sometimes credit is applied for by 
a dealer of doubtful credit standing, 
or one who is just starting in busi- 
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Credit De- 
partment requests from the customer 
a financial guarantee, using for this 
purpose the FINANCIAL GUARANTEE 
Form reproduced herewith. The 
prospective customer is asked to se- 
cure a guarantor for his account,—his 
banker or some financially responsible 
triend or relative, who signs the writ- 
ten agreement of liability for the ac- 
count with the George Worthington 
Company. Mr. Gaehr pointed out that 
the financial guarantee reads, “I 
guarantee payment to vou at Cleve- 
land, Ohio.” Thus, in no matter what 
state the customer does business, pay- 
ment is guaranteed at Cleveland, and 
only the commercial laws of Ohio 
may be applied to the transaction. 
There is a variation of this guaran- 
tee, which is exactly like the one print- 
ed herewith, except that the guaran- 
tor assumes liability not exceeding a 
certain amount “at any one time, not- 
withstanding the indebtedness of 
(customer’s name) to you may exceed 
that amount.” 


ness. In this case, the 


Collection Problems 


in discussing collections, Mr. Gaehr 
said, “A survey made by the National 
Retail Hardware Association shows 
that 90 per cent. of hardware dealers 
are good paying customers. Of 
course there is always some collection 
problem, and we believe that definite 
understanding of terms is half the 
battle. Reasonable extension of time 
is granted when necessary, but every 
effort is made to produce customers 
who discount. We get the customer 
to pay off his overdue account in in- 
stalments, month by month, until we 
can finally put him on a discount 
basis. Also, we discuss the custom- 
er’s problems with him personally, 
whenever possible, and try to get him 
straightened out.” 


In this connection the survey 
showing statistics on the average vol- 
ume of business, average costs, etc., 
is found effective for comparison 
with the customer’s actual expenses, 
volume of business, etc. To give the 
debtor customer an idea of these 
average conditions in his field, is to 
help him reorganize his own business, 
and put it on a paying basis. “For 
after all,’ Mr. Gaehr concluded, “the 
poor-paying customer is also the poor 
merchant. 

“The trouble with many small re- 
tailers”, Mr. Gaehr went on to say, 
“is first, that there are too many of 
them. The statistics given in a sur- 
vey of all retail business in eleven 
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To The Geo. Worthington Co. 


Cleveland, O., Dec. 17th, 1928. 


IN CONSIDERATION of One Dollar ($1.00) paid to me by 
THE GEO. WORTHINGTON COMPANY, and the extension by 
you of credit on account from time to time to John Smith which I 
hereby request. I guarantee payment to you at Cleveland, Ohio, of 
all present and future balances of account due from John Smith to 
you and of all notes or other securities given by John Smith for or 


yn account of such balances.* 


I hereby waive notice of acceptance 


by you of this guaranty, and notice of non-performance on the part 


of said John Smith. 


It is understood that this guaranty shall continue in force until 
written notice of cancellation is delivered to you, by registered mail, 
and until payment in full of the amount owed to you at the time of 
such notice; and that any payments made by John Smith whether 
before or after notice of cancellation of this guaranty, may be applied 
by you to indebtedness not secured by this guaranty, if such there 
be, and that my liability for any indebtedness hereunder shall not 
be released by extensions of the time of payment of such indebtedness, 
or by taking notes therefor, or by releasing other security, surety or 


guarantor. 


Richard Doe. 





FINANCIAL GUARANTEE ForM. 


Actual Size, 8% x 11 in. 


* This form becomes a Limitep FINANCIAL GUARANTEE Form when the 
following phrase is inserted after the asterisk, “but my liability shall not 


exceed 





Dollars at any one time notwithstanding the indebtedness 


of John Smith may exceed that amount.” 


cities, made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States proves 
that. It shows that many retailers 
do a total business of less than $5,000 
per year. Now how can a man get 
along and pay his bills promptly on 
that ?” 

In most cases, it is impossible to 
talk to the customer personally in col- 
lecting the account. The telephone 
comes first, in Mr. Gaehr’s estima- 
tion, as a collection aid. “Get him on 
the phone”, he said, “and make him 
understand we mean business.” When 
collection letters are written, they are 
never form letters. It is believed that 
individual letters, applying directly to 
the customer, are much more effec- 
tive. The use of the telegram and 
the draft are also found to get good 
collection results. 


Salesmen Understand Credit 


A great deal of the successful col- 
lections work of this company is due 
to an unusually close relationship be- 
tween the salesman and the Credit 
Department. “We do. not want to 
make collectors of our salesmen,” 
Mr. Gaehr explained, “but we find 
that the good salesman watches his 


account and does all he can to aid 
collections. When he has been no- 
tified that an account of his is past 
due, he can stop selling goods to the 
customer until the account is paid. 
But we definitely ask the salesman to 
collect only when the house itself 
cannot.” 

At the annual sales convention of 
this company, the heads of the Credit 
Department speak about their prob- 
lems to the salesmen gathered to- 
gether. After the convention, they 
speak more intimately to groups of 
seven or eight salesmen, and go over 
the accounts of each man. Before a 
salesman goes out on the road, he 
consults with the Credit Department 
about his accounts. When any ac- 
count is overdue, the Credit Depart- 
ment sends a printed slip to the sales- 
man for the account, notifying him, 
and asking that he consult the De- 
partment about it. 


Finally, all salesmen are paid on a 
commission basis, in proportion to 
the travelling expenses incident to 
their territory, and any credit losses 
due to the bankruptcy of an account 
are charged against the salesman’s 
profit. Sometimes the final settle- 
ments with salesmen are delayed un- 
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til their slow accounts have been col- 
lected. 

These facts concerning the Sales 
Department of the company show 
that much dependence is placed upon 
the valuable credit information the 
salesman in the field can supply to the 
Credit Department. All the advan- 
tages the salesman has of personal 
contact with, and direct knowledge of 
the customer and his business, are 
drawn upon by the Credit Depart- 
ment to their full extent. In com- 
menting upon the value of the sales- 
man in collection work, Mr. Gaehr 
quoted one salesman as saying, “You 
can tell a man a lot of things with a 
smile on your face.” 


Unfair Cash Discounts 


Under no circumstances is the un- 
fair taking of cash discounts coun- 
tenanced by this company. In some 
cases, if the customer has usually 
paid promptly, and has a good run- 
ning account, he is allowed to dis- 
count on the 10th of the month fol- 
lowing the due date. “But”, added 
Mr. Gaehr, “not on the seventeenth 
or the eighteenth of the month. When 
a check comes in at such a time, with 
cash discount deducted, it is promptly 
returned.” 

Misgivings as to the future of the 
wholesaler, and the danger of chain 
store competition have not attacked 
the credit heads of this company. 


Mechanical Credit Aids 


The routine of the Credit Depart- 
ment is expedited by the most mod- 


ern methods. Billing machines, 
bookkeeping machines, addressing 
machines, are all used. The book- 


keeping machine used performs in one 
operation both posting of the ledger 
sheet and making out the monthly 
statement, itemized. 


It is a feature of the credit system 
of this company that all unnecessary 
forms and operations are eliminated. 
For example, the original order sheet 
made out and sent in by the sales- 
man, is used throughout the process 
of noting the order, approving the 
order, shipping the goods, billing the 
customer, posting the ledger, etc. 
Finally this original order is filed, eas- 
ily accessible to the Credit Depart- 
ment. Thus, in spite of the size of 
the business, and the complexity en- 
tailed by the great variety of items 
sold and of classes of customers, a 
very effective simplicity is obtained in 
handling credits. 
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Over 50,000 Accounts 


Handled Under a Watchful Sales-Credit Policy 


cory: Credit Manager’s job 
is to convert the goods of 
his company into col- 
lectible receivables as far as it is hu- 
manly possible to do so. In order to 
do this, he needs a broad knowledge 
of finance, at least a good working 
knowledge, of commercial law, some 
understanding of real estate values, 
a thorough knowledge of general 
conditions in all lines of trade and in 
various sections of the country, and 
a grounding in basic merchandising 
principles.” 

This interpretation of a credit of- 
ficial’s position is that of C. A. 
Schnee, Credit Manager of the At- 
lantic Refining Company of Phila- 
delphia, whose remarks are made 
more interesting by the fact that the 
debt losses of his company, with 
from 50,000 to 75,000 accounts al- 
ways on its books, have long been 
negligible. In Philadelphia where 
its customers are thickest the losses 
have, over a period of thirteen years, 
averaged less than 1/10 of one per 
cent. In the operation of his depart- 
ment, Mr. Schnee lays great stress on 
two things: 

(1) A thorough understanding on 
the part of the customer as to credit 
terms at the time the account is 
opened. 

(2) The closest co-operation with 
the Sales Department through which 
is maintained contact with the cus- 
tomer. 

Mr. Schnee considers that it is the 
business of the Credit Department 
not. only to set the credit limit suit- 
able to each customer, but also to sell 
this credit arrangement to the sales- 
man who, in turn, will sell the credit 
terms to the customer. Selling the 
credit limit and terms to the custom- 
er means avoiding future conflict 
with him and it also aids him in for- 
mulating his own merchandising pol- 
icy. If, for instance, a customer is 
convinced at the start of the fairness 
of giving him credit for gasoline only 
on a one delivery basis, or a weekly 
basis, he will be much more likely to 
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By Boies Edwards 


meet those terms, and what is equally 
important, he will be led to see the 
connection between orders and turn- 
over. 

The salesman is made to feel his 
responsibility in helping to determine 
what terms can be allowed to a new 
account. He is required to fill out 
and send in a report which calls for 
facts about the business and also his 
judgment as to the customer’s busi- 
ness ability, integrity, local standing, 
and his recommendation as to the 
credit limit which may safely be 
granted. This report from the sales- 
man is given due weight along with 
the information gained from com- 
mercial reports and from reports of 
the Interchange Bureau of the Credit 
Men’s Association. 

In addition, there are certain prin- 
ciples which Mr. Schnee and his as- 
sistants keep in mind in extending 
credits. These, Mr. Schnee states as 
follows : 

“The Credit Manager should see 
that the terms of sale adopted by his 
company are based on the dictates of 
good business practice and represent 
the turnover which must be enjoyed 
by that line of industry to bring sat- 
isfactory profits. He must recognize 
that any extension of such terms 
tends to undue expansion and widen- 
ing the credit risk and curtails his 
own company’s expansion and mar- 
gin of profit at the end of the vear. 

“The amount of investment each 
customer has in his business as com- 
pared with his monthly purchase of 
merchandise or salable products vital- 
lv affects the credit which should be 
allowed him. When such purchases 
begin materially to exceed the in- 
vestment. great caution should be ex- 
ercised. for he is then approaching 
a condition when his resources will 
be so thinly spread that reverses of 
any kind—such as losses from had 
accounts, sharp competition, or 
changing market conditions—will se- 
riously embarrass him. if not entirely 
wipe him out. In this event. full 
liquidation is seldom, if ever, realized. 


Therefore, our extension of terms to 
an account paying promptly today is 
likely to prove equally detrimental to 
both seller and buyer by encouraging 
and making possible over-expansion 
and ultimate failure. 


When to Extend 


“When the Sales Department is 
engaged in a special drive for vol- 
ume, the Credit Manager must be es- 
pecially alert and see that credit is 
extended only in keeping with the 
conditions existing in the particular 
districts into which the goods will 
move and with the probable ability 
of the customer to get a normal turn- 
over which will give him funds to 
meet his obligations at maturity, Un- 
der seasonal conditions (of which 
the Credit Manager must be aware), 
it is often safely possible to extend 
a line of credit which would be too 
great a risk in the dull season of 
that industry or in the depressed 
conditions of a particular section. 


“A Credit Manager must keep in 
close touch with his customers so as 
to know the current conditions which 
they have to meet and their manner 
of meeting these, and whether or not 
the course they are pursuing will re- 
sult in profit or loss. In a large 
company, this close touch is possible 
only through the district managers 
and salesmen. 


“All report files covering sizeable 
accounts should be brought up to 
date at regularly arranged periods, 
even though the accounts are paying 
satisfactorily. Many a Credit Man- 
ager has been lulled into a false sense 
of security by continued prompt pay- 
ment and has exulted somewhat over 
the increasing volume of an account, 
only to have the sad experience later 
of finding out that the increased vol- 
ume was due to the fact that the cus- 
tomer’s other sources of supply had 
ceased shipping on account of poor 
pay or unfavorable information con- 
cerning his operations. He may 
learn too late that the account has 















































































































































































































































































































































REPORT ON NEW CUSTOMER 
AND 


INQUIRY ON NEW ACCOUNT 


| MR. 


AN ORDER FOR 
WE NOTE A DELIVERY OF.. 


TO BE SHIPPED 
HAS BEEN MADE FROM 





.. STATION TO THE ABOVE 


IS THE NAME AND ADDRESS AS WE HAVE IT CORRECT?... : piceen Vee cvs 


HOW LONG IN BUSINESS HERE? 
| BANK NOW DOING BUSINESS WITH 
ADDRESS 


TERMS QUOTED ON GASO. 


IS STOCK INSURED? 


..OTHER PRODUCTS : : pu tay 


| APPROXIMATE MONTHLY PURCHASE (OIL, ETC.) $ 


| 4. BUSINESS ABILITY.......... 2 


‘VALUE $ 
} 4 


i ADDRESS 


‘NAME _ 


‘NAME _ 
NAME _ 


DATE SIGNATURE 


INTEGRITY 3. 


WHAT CREDIT DO YOU RECOMMEND FOR THIS ACCOUNT? $ 


\ HIS 


WHAT INFORMATION OR KNOWLEDGE HAVE YOU AS TO- 


/ THEIR 


LOCAL STANDING 


. ENCUMBERANCE $§ 


REAL ESTATE 
OWNED ASSESSED IN NAME OF 


NAME OF COMPANY PREVIOUSLY SUPPLYING GASOLINE AND OIL. 


REFERENCES (SHOW THREE REFERENCES WITH WHOM NOW DOING BUSINESS) 


ADDRESS 
ADDRESS 
pet ks ottce ‘ADRESS 





Salesman’s Report and Inquiry Form, Actual Size 5¥2 x 10% in. 


been expanded beyond its financial 
strength and faces failure. 


Conservatively Short Terms 


“The life of credit and business 
itself in a particular industry are de- 
pendent to a very important degree 
on conservatively short terms of saie. 
More of the evils of business and of 
credit itself arise from the giving of 
or feebly resisting the taking of long 
terms than from any other one 
source. This policy encourages dan- 
gerous spreading out and over-ex- 
pansion on the part of customers 
which might, by proper handling, be 


maintained as good and safe. It also 
entices persons inadequately sup- 
plied with capital to enter business 
lines to the detriment of their own 
pocketbooks, to their suppliers, and 
to trade in general.” 

In an immense company, carrying 
thousands of small accounts, many 
of them small garages and filling sta- 
tions, it is impossible to give detailed 
attention to the merchandising meth- 
ods of all who might be benefitted by 
it. The Atlantic Refining Company 
does concern itself, however, with the 
merchandising policies of its large 
customers, principally jobbers. Mer- 
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chandising suggestions are formulat- 
ed for such customers in conferences 
between members of the Sales and 
Credit Departments and are then 
passed on to the customers by sales 
representatives. 

This plan of sales-credit confer- 
ences is consistently carried out, and 
neither department acts inde pendent- 
ly of the other. No order is ever 
turned down without consulting the 
Sales Department, and every order 
that is held up pending investigation 
is referred back to the Sales Depart- 
ment the same day it is received with 
full information and copies of any 
letters regarding it attached, so that 
the status of the order may be known 
by the salesman concerned. 

When any change in a customer’s 
credit limit or terms seems advisable, 
the matter is discussed with the Sales 
Department. If the change is one of 
reduction, the salesman, as part of 
his selling obligation, presents the 
new terms to the customer. Mr. 
Schnee’s plan has been “to build up 
a credit organization with a person- 
nel of such ability as will make pos- 
sible full and proper co-ordination 
with the Sales Department without 
sacrificing effective control.” 

A large amount of the company’s 
business is done on an annual con- 
tract basis. The customer agrees to 
buy a fixed volume of the oil com- 
pany's products during the year, in 
monthly shipments that may not vary 
more than 10 per cent. above or be- 
low the quota. The terms for such 
contracts may be sight draft, 1 per 
cent. ten days, or 15 days trade ac- 
ceptances. The salesmen work out 
the credit terms in consultation with 
the Credit Department which must 
finally approve all contracts. It is in- 
teresting to note here that 97 per 
cent. of the trade acceptances issued 
prove good except on small sales. 


Dealing with the Customer 

A customer may not be entirely 
satisfied with the terms proposed to 
him on a contract basis and may visit 
the office of the Credit Department. 
Mr. Schnee and his assistants feel 
then that they must prove themselves 
salesmen as well as credit men, and 
they should, Mr. Schnee says, “be 
able to sell credit better than the av- 
erage salesman.’”’ They may show a 
customer how handsome a saving he 
can make each year by paying his bills 
in ten days at a discount of one per 
cent., instead of simply telling him 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Credit Dept. Responsibility 


In the New Era of Retail Merchandising 


By L. Frank Grimes 


President Independent Grocers Alliance of America, Partner of Wm. W. Thompson & Company, Chicago 


NDERLYING all surface in- 

dications the impelling ob- 

jective of every American is 
Happiness. Our children are being 
trained, directed, and educated to 
consider Happiness as a goal achieved 
only when consideration for others is 
present. 

Success in business plays an im- 
portant part in happy lives. “When 
poverty comes in the door, love flies 
out the window.” 

Commercial America supplies hu- 
man needs so that we may be freer 
to contemplate properly the better 
things of life. 

Therefore, I am not ashamed to 
talk about profit making in business. 

Basically our Nation’s prosperity 
depends upon the general prosperity 
of the great many local communities 
largely occupied with agriculture and 
retailing, scattered over the country. 
Our big industrial centers and our 
big cities would begin to dry up if 
these communities started backward. 

Local communities are largely 
made up of agricultural pursuits and 
retailing. 

If anything should happen to in- 
jure the farmer or retailer, America 
would take the first step backward 
and downward. 1 will not attempt 
here to discuss the farmer. 


Upon the preservation and future 
success of the retail merchant depends 
the very life of the wholesaler and of 
most manufacturers. Then how im- 
portant for every wholesaler and 
manufacturer to do everything in 
their power to prevent the inde- 
pendent retailer from being pushed 
to the sidelines by any new type of 
retailing that consciously or inad- 
vertently aims at the destruction of 
the community—the very life blood 
of which is the independent retailer. 


It is true that mass production is 
now an indispensable factor in manu- 
facturing. It is also true that mass 
production cannot confer the fullest 
benefits on the entire country unless 
‘distribution understands and applies 


the mass idea efficiently and effective- 
ly. 





“The Independent 
Merchant Can 
Easily Hold His 

Own,” 


declares this merchandising 
expert. Mr. Grimes ad- 
dressed the recent Chicago 
conference of Illinois-Mis- 
souri Credit Men. 











Generally (but of course not ex- 
clusively) all that the Credit Depart- 
ment in any business has been inter- 
ested in is—‘Sell all we can so long 
as we get the money.” When an 
account gets behind and drags along, 
the usual method of statements, cour- 
teous letters—then sharper letters— 
then shutting off the account, and fin- 
ally legal action if there seems to be 
no other chance of recovery. In the 
end, bankruptcy when other methods 
have failed. 


Why Can't He Pay? 


How many have stopped long 
enough to ask these questions? If 
this customer cannot, or will not, pay 
his bills, what is the matter with him? 
Why can’t he pay? 

Is he the victim of selling pressure 
so that he is ’way overstocked and has 
all his own capital and extended 
credit tied up? Does he buy from 
every salesman that calls on him? 

Are lus own accounts with his own 
customers in bad shape? Is most of 
lis capital and credit tied up on his 
books? 

Does he conduct his affairs in a 
business-like manner? Does he allot 
himself a regular salary? Or does he 
tap the cash register whenever wife 
or children want new clothes, or when 
a new radio, automobile tires or what 
not, are wanted? Is he gradually eat- 
ing up, or using up, his own capital? 

Are his sales decreasing? Are the 
chain stores in his community getting 
his business? Does he understand the 
great need for conducting his. store 
in an up-to-date manner, so that the 


customer will find shopping in his 
store a delight? 

Does he wunderstand the _ great 
change to cash buying in many lines? 
Is he losing the cash business and be- 
ing left with the long-winded accounts 
that patronize the chains when they 
have cash, and trade with him only 
when they need credit? 

Is his cost of doing business so 
high that he cannot compete at a 
profit? Does he really understand 
the science of pricing merchandise, or 
does he raise prices as expenses go 
up, thus driving caway trade? 

ls he opposed to sound, practical 
advertising? Does he understand 
how to advertise economically and 
practically? 

Does he understand the great im- 
portance of window and interior dis- 
plays? Does he value cleanliness and 
courtesy to a point where he strictly 
requires them of himself and clerks? 

Is he downhearted and discour- 
aged? Is he looking for a way to get 
out of business? 

Now it will not do for us to sa., 
“What have we Credit Men and Wi - 
men got to do with all this—that’s 
ip to our chief executive, up to our 
Sales Department.” Ah, but is it? 

Which executive knows, or should 
know, all of the customer’s prob- 
lems? It may be, and no doubt is, 
the duty of the Executive and Sales 
Departments to be so close to an ac- 
count that advice and help are given 
before the account goes bad. But— 
this does not relieve the Credit Man- 
ager of taking the initiative and at 
least finding out just what is wrong, 
and then recommending a line of ac- 
tion to help the account get on a 
sound basis, thus keeping open the 
opportunity for more sales. 

In the grocery business the whole- 
saler must affect such economies that 
his total expense will be held to a 
maximum of 6% per cent. on sales, 
instead of 10% per cent., the average 
for 1927. The retailer must operate 
at not over 10 per cent., instead of 
18 per cent., the average for 1927. 

In the hardware business imme- 
diate attention to expenses must be 
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given, or the chain 5-and-10-cent 
stores, chain 5-cent-to-$1.00 stores, 
chain department stores, chain drug 
stores, and the new retail chains of 
the big mail order houses will com- 
pletely swallow up the majority of 
retail hardware merchants. The 
wholesale hardware average expense 
of 18 to 19 per cent. must be cut 
down to not over 10 per cent., and 
the retail hardware expense to not 
over 15 per cent., instead of 23 to 
24 per cent. 

This can be accomplished only by 
bringing back into these stores the 
business formerly done there. The 
American Housewife must again find 
economy and shopping delight in the 
independent merchant’s store. 

In some of the wholesale and re- 
tail lines over 75 per cent. must be 
added to the wholesaler’s cost of 
merchandise to cover expenses of 
wholesaling and _ retailing before 
reaching the consumer, while chains 
in the same lines performing both 
wholesale and retail functions, and in 
many cases, also production func- 
tions, need add but 35 to 40 per cent. 
to the cost of merchandise to cover 
expenses. This indicates the big eco- 
nomic problem facing manufacturers, 
wholesalers and the independent re- 
tailers. 


What Retailers Must Do 


To lower expenses, changes in 
methods are absolutely necessary. In- 
stead of a retailer buying from five 
to thirty different sources, thus in- 
curring tremendous and unnecessary 
sales expense,—duplication of ware- 
housing and administrative and other 
expenses,—he must concentrate his 
buying from one source if possible. 
Then the merchant with time avail- 
able for selling must conduct the 
most efficient and attractive store, 
must price goods right, must have 
the finest window and interior dis- 
plays, must put price tags on every- 
thing, must advertise constantly, must 
put simple, sound accounting meth- 
ods into practice, must adopt a sound 
but limited credit policy—must at- 
tract more and more of the cash busi- 
ness to his store. 

Then with wholesalers over the en- 
tire country working together, pool- 
ing their buying, and actually intro- 
ducing economies into the expense 
account—then and only then can the 
independent merchant cope with the 
new system of distribution. 


Although it is true the income of 
the average American family is now 
at the highest level in history, it is 
also true that many demands on this 
income—better homes, the strong de- 
sire to give boys and girls college edu- 
cations, the radio, movie, automobile, 
etc.—make such deep inroads int 
this income that every housewife, 
every individual, must be shrewder, 
sharper buyers in order that the in- 
come may stretch over all their needs 
and wants. 

Should all this interest the Credit 
Manager? Most emphatically, yes! 
For upon the preservation of the in- 
dependent retailer and wholesaler de- 
pends the very life of the business he 
represents. 


The Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
of America (I. G. A.) of which I 
have the great honor to be head, is 
proving in thousands of cases in thir- 
ty-two states that with proper organi- 
zation and proper supervision, and 
enjoying the benefits of mass buying, 
mass merchandising and mass adver- 
tising, the independent merchant can 
easily hold his own against any type 
or system of distribution that de- 
stroys or eliminates the individual as 
the biggest factor in merchandising. 

Every Credit Man or Woman, 
every head executive, every Sales Ex- 
ecutive should seriously ponder over 
these things, and the Credit Depart- 
ment cannot shirk any of its respon- 
sibilities in the new order of things. 


Our Foreign Trade in 1928 


REDIT executives even of con- 

cerns not now engaged in for- 
eign trade will be interested in a re- 
view of world trade conditions just 
issued by the Nation Foreign Trade 
Council. A steady growth of Ameri- 
can export trade to the highest vol- 
ume attained since 1920 marked the 
course of 1928 foreign trade, accord- 
ing to the Council, whose estimate 
places our 1928 exports at slightly 
over $5,000,000,000, a gain of a little 
over two per cent over the preceding 
year. Owing chiefly to lower prices 
among some of our principal imports, 
1928 American import trade totalled 
about two per cent less than that of 
1927, and will amount to about $4,- 
100,000,000. The anticipated export 
he tance, which is indicated at about 
$900,000,000, will be the largest the 
United States has had since 1924, 
when: it amounted to $981,000,000. 
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Hands Across the Sea 


N. A. C. M. Now Co-operates 
with I. A. P. P. T. 





JROUGH the efforts of the 

Foreign Department of the 
National Associatic:: of Credit Men, 
arrangements have been made with 
the International Association for 
Promotion and Protection of Trade, 
Ltd., which has headquarters in Lon- 
don and,.branches and affiliations 
throughout Continental Europe, 
whereby that organization will 
handle debt recovery items in Eng- 
land and Continental Europe and in 
turn will forward collection items 
from their members against debtors 
in the United States to the local Ad- 
justment Bureaus. 


Cuthbert Greig, the manager of 
the I. A. P. P. T., contributed an 
article to the November issue of the 
Credit Monthly entitled “All in the 
Same Boat,” in which he pointed out 
that here and abroad credit problems 
are very similar. This he wrote 
after a visit to Canada and the 
United States, during which he made 
the acquaintance of many credit 
executives and officers and managers 
of credit associations. He was the 
guest of the Conference of Manag- 
ers of the Adjustment Bureaus ap- 
proved by the N. A. C. M., at Chi- 
cago in October. 

Until the plan is well launched anc 
further developed it will be necessary 
for all claims to be routed through 
the Foreign Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
One Park Avenue, New York. The 
Foreign Department will forward 
all claims to the London office of 
the International Association and 
that office will distribute the claims 
in Europe. Claims against debtors 
in the United States will be for- 
warded to the N. A. C. M. Foreign 
Department in New York which in 
turn will re-forward them to the lo- 
cal bureaus. 


Through this contact the Adjust- 
ment Bureaus are now in a position 
to handle collections in England and 
Continental Europe, thereby being 
able to render a more complete serv- 
ice to N. A. C. M. members. 

More detailed information on this 
progressive step in _ international 
credits is available from the mana- 


gers of the approved Local Adjust- 
ment Bureaus. 
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There Are Thieves And Thieves 


‘By Stephen I. Miller 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


UT in the West the tourist often sees a 
“hangman’s creek,” grim reminder of the 
days when a horse-thief was punished with 

a short ceremony and a long rope. In those times 
a man might shoot and kill another man with little 
fear of retributive justice pro- 
vided his gun-play was deemed 
fair; but to steal a horse, by 
the very nature of things, was 
the first cardinal sin. 

Chicken-stealing in certain 
parts of the country to-day is 
regarded in much the same 
light as was horse-thievery in 
the lawless West. A man in a 
small Southern town was re- 
cently sentenced to serve ten 
years in prison for stealing 
chickens. 

This harsh term was not 
summarily imposed by a band 
of vigilantes, but by a jury in 
a court of law. The severity 
of the sentence and the provisions of the statute 
that made its severity possible show the deep- 
seated, fundamental instinct of right and wrong 
that causes men to regard some types of criminals 
and some kinds of crime as more despicable than 
others. 

But if we analyze the crime of the chicken- 
thief, study the motive and consider the individual 
who committed it, we can readily think of a type 
of thief and a kind of thievery that are infinitely 
more despicable. 





The Horse Thief 


By the very nature of things, the horse-thief 
and the chicken-thief are marked for harsh treat- 
ment. But what of the credit criminal; is he not 
in a class apart, lower than the others, and de- 
serving of greater contempt than the horse rustler 
or the hen-house robber? 

The horse-thief showed some 
of the characteristics of man- 
hood. He pitted his daring, his 
strength and his intelligence 
against his victims. He showed 
the quality of courage by 
courting certain death if cap- 
tured. Even the lowly chicken- 
thief showed his superiority 
over the credit criminal. 

The rustler raided a herd of 
horses with the bold daring of 
a mountain lion. The chicken- 
thief visited the hen-house as 
a wily fox comes in the night. 
The credit crook works his 
depredations with the low 
cunning of a cowardly jackal combined with the 
sneaking methods of a rat. 

It is out of the question to propose the old-time 
horse-rustler’s punishment for the credit crook, 
but if chicken thievery is punishable by a sentence 
of ten years, it would seem by the very nature of 
things—in the preservation of common decency 
and in the protection of business against these 
low thieves—that the span of a credit crook’s life 
spent in prison would be too short to expiate his 
crime. 


“The credit crook works his depredations with the low cunning of a cowardly 


jackal combined with the sneaking methods of a rat.” 
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One Month’s Convictions 


(October, 1928) 
Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


CASE 


D. Guardincerri 
New York City 
(Importer & Ex- 
porter ) 
Gasco Specialty Co. 
New York City 
(Groceries ) 


Holyoke Hardware Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
( Hardware) 
Plymouth Mercantile Dry 
Goods Co. 
Plymouth, N. C. 
(Dry Goods) 
J. B. Bogen 
Denmark, S. C. 
(Dept. Store) 
Girard Grocery Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Gro.) 
Louis Talasnick 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Dry Gds. & Ho- 
siery ) 
Hanover Hardware Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
(Hardware) 
Max Winokur 
Chelsea, Mass. 
(Fruit and Produce) 


Millman’s, Inc. 
Pittsfield, Mass. : 
(Men’s Furnishing) 


Fred W. White 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Gro.) 


Wallace & Co., Inc. 
Clarendon, Texas 
(Gen’] Mdse.) 
K. S. Hameed 
Smackover, Ark. 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 
Jacob L. Ray 
Memphis, Tenn. 
(Real Estate) 
Automatic Inn Co. 
Dallas, Tex. & Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 
(Kitchen, Bakery and 
Service Dept.) 
Geo. Drake 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Gro.) 
Frank Rutstein 
Birmingham, Ala. 
(Jewelry) 
Golden Rule Store 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Gen'l Mdse.) 
Daniel Furniture Co. 
Ensley, Ala. 
(Furn.) 
Ben Greenberg 
Chicago, III. 
(Retail Shoes) 
Winnsboro Dept. Store 
Winnsboro, La. 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 


Persons CONVICTED 
Herbert Meyer 


Herman S. Licht 
Samuel Rabinowitz 
Gasco Specialty Co. 
Joe Cappucci 

Louis Gloth 


J. W. Steele 


J. B. Bogen 


Rene Schoch 


Louis Talasnick 


Samuel Segal 


Max Winokur 


Harry Winokur 


Harry Millman 
Gus Perlman 


Fred W. White 


H. T. Wallace 
K. S. Hameed 
Sam O. Clibe 
Jacob i. Ray 


John F. Bruce 


Geo. Drake 


Frank Rutstein 


Harry Harris 


W. E. Daniel 


Ben Greenberg 


E. D. Witt, alias Robt 
S. Hendricks 


Total Convictions June 1, 


CHARGE 


215 


29B and 37 


Conspiracy 


Violation of Postal Laws 


Concealment of assets 


Violation of Section 215 


Violation of Section 215 


Concealment of assets 


Concealment of assets 


Concealment of assets 


Violation of Section 215 
Violation of Section 215 


Concealment of assets 


Vio. Sec. 215 U.S.P.C. 
Both. Vio. Sec. 37 CC and 
Vio. Sec. 29B. 


Vio. Sec. 29B and Perjury 


Vio. Sec. 215 C.C. 


Vio. Sec. 29 Bankruptcy Act. 


Vio. of Title 18, Sec. 35 U.S-C.C. 


Vio. Sec. 13103-1, Ohio Code 


Vio. Sec. 338, Title 18 U. S. Code 


Use of mails to defraud 


Sec. 29B. 
U.S.C.C 


N.B.A. and Sec. 37 


SENTENCE 


3 mos. probation 


5 yrs. 1 day 
10 months 
$1.00 fine 
Six months 


18 months and fined $500 


18 months in Atlanta Penitentiary 


2 years in Atlanta Penitentiary 


Fined $500 


1 year and 1 day 


1 year and_1 day in Plymouth 
House of Correction 


Suspended sentence of 1 year and 1 
day. Placed on probation for 2 
years. 

Suspended sentence of 1 year and 
1 day. Placed on probation for 
2 years 

1 year and 1 day, and fined $500 

1 year and 1 day, and fined $500 


One hour Custody Marshall, in ad- 
dition to 3 days already served, 
and paid $200 alleged to have 
been concealed from the trustee 
in bankruptcy 

Fined $250 


Each 18 months in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary 
30 days in Shelby County Jail 


25 months in Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary 


1 year and 1 day in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary 


Sentence Deferred 

Sentence Deferred 

2 years in Federal 
Suspended and $750 fine 


Fine $250 


Sentence Deferred 


1925 to Nov. 30, 1928—591 


Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 
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The Cordell Kidnaping 


A Fact Story by Maurice Crain 


66 HAT do you make of 
this?” asked the Old 
Investigator, indicating 


a headline in the morning paper: 


GAMBLER KIDNAPED 
$50,000 IN RANSOM 
DEMANDED OF WIFE 


“Looks like an interesting case,” 
I ventured: “though you’re probably 
going to tell me it’s phoney.” 

“Nope. Hennessy’s probably kid- 
naped all right, and he'll probably 
get bumped off, too, if his folks 
don’t come across. But I'll bet the 
gangsters who kipnaped him are 
more surprised than anybody else to 
see that story in the papers.” 

I had to admit that last remark 
was a little too deep for me and asked 
the Old Investigator to explain. 


“There have been more of these 
kidnapings lately,” he said, ‘than 
the public has heard about. The rea- 
son is that the kidnapers frequent- 
ly have something on the victim, and 
figure his friends will stand for a 
shakedown rather than notify the po- 
lice and have them inquiring into his 
affairs. This gang probably had 
something on Hennessy, and figured 
that when they grabbed him, his wife 
would be wise enough to turn over 
the ransom money without squealing. 
That’s why I’m guessing they were 
surprised to see this in the paper.” 

Such a tempting subject could 
hardly fail to produce a story out of 
the Old Investigator’s richly stocked 
.memory, so I sat back and waited 
for him to begin. He clipped the 
article out of the paper and filed it in 
a bulging envelope. Then, seeing 
that I was still waiting, he began care- 
lessly, as if merely making conversa- 
tion for the sake of politeness, in 
about these words: 


THIS KIDNAPING starts out a good 
deal like the Cordell case, doesn’t 
it? Oh, you don’t remember the 
Cordell case? Most unusual set of 
circumstances—centered about an 
unfortunate marriage. Nice girl, 
Mrs. Cordell. I read the other day 


that she was to be married again. 
I hope, for her father’s sake, she’s 
making a better choice this time. 

You see, the girl was a thorough- 
bred—fine family and excellent back- 
ground—who married a slippery cus- 
tomer with a dark past and no future 
worth looking forward to. Phil Cor- 
dell looked well enough and talked 
well enough, but he’d been mixed up 
with too many shady citizens to be 
quite straight himself. | first ran 
across him when he was one of 
Dandy Jim Flaherty’s lieutenants. At 
the time I speak of, though, he was 
operating on his own, running a mu- 
sic store in a small city, and appar- 
ently doing well. 

From what I hear, he had a rather 
tony layout there, artistic and all 
that, and cut quite a swath in the mu- 
sical circles of the town. I can imag- 
ine Phil, with an enraptured look in 
those soulful eyes of his, playing 
something of Mozart’s for a romantic 
matron to whom he hoped to sell a 
grand piano. Finely sculptured fea- 
tures, square athletic shoulders and a 
gentle, persuasive voice—Phil was 
just the boy to impress women cus- 
tomers. That’s how he met Editha 
Shepley—and married her, by 
George !—before old Colonel Shep- 
ley realized what was up. 

The colonel, being a sensible man, 
quietly investigated the character of 
his new son-in-law, and finding it 
not to his liking, had little to do with 
him. Editha loyally stuck by her 
husband, and a coldness developed 
between the two families. Cordell, 
for his part, attended strictly to busi- 
ness for several months after his 
marriage, and seemed to be getting 
ahead. Most of his retailing was on 
the lease-sale plan, so much down 
and the rest on instalments, which 
kept the goods moving. 

Editha believed implicitly that her 
husband was a business genius, and 
dreamed of the time when he would 
become a leading citizen and show 
how unjustified was her father’s mis- 
trust. Leaving her old social life 
behind, she became a partner in 
Phil’s business. I imagine Colonel 
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Shepley admired her for that loyalty, 
but he did not let her know it. 

Well, now to get around to the 
kidnaping. Cordell was away from 
the store for a week, but there was 
nothing in the paper about his having 
been kidnaped until the very day he 
came back. Then Mrs. Cordell ad- 
mitted that she had paid $35,000 
ransom, and a few hours later Cor- 
dell re-appeared and told a vivid story 
of having been drugged and over- 
powered during a visit to a neighbor- 
ing city, blindfolded and taken to an 
apartment, and there held captive for 
six days until the ransom was turned 
over to his kidnapers. 

The story might not have been be- 
lieved if it had not been substantiated 
at all points by Mrs. Cordell and her 
father, Colonel Shepley, whose word 
could not be doubted. 

The day Cordell disappeared, Mrs. 
Cordell had received an anonymous 
telephone call telling her that her 
husband was being held captive, and 
that she must set about raising $35,- 
000 ransom to be delivered to the 
kidnapers as directed iater. Sine 
was warned particularly that if she 
reported the kidnaping to the po- 
lice, she would never see her hus- 
band alive again. 

Naturally, Mrs. Cordell went to 
her father with her troubles. He 
refused point blank to furnish the 
money for Cordell’s ransom, and de- 
clined to believe the threats. He 
wanted to report the case to the po- 
lice, despite the warning and the un- 
pleasant publicity in which the family 
would be involved. Editha, how- 
ever, feared for her husband’s life, 
and made her father promise not to 
notify the police. 

The following morning, Mrs. Cor- 
dell received another anonymous tel- 
ephone call, asking her if she had the 
ransom ready. She replied that she 
hadn’t $35,000 and couldn’t possibly 
raise it, as her father had refused to 
help her. The kidnaper refused to 
lower the amount, and proceeded to 
tell her how she could get it. 

“Under the force of our persua- 
sion,” said the voice over the wire, 
“your husband has admitted that he 
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has in his safe conditional sales con- 
tracts for $56,000 worth of merchan- 
dise. Take these contracts to a 
finance company and sell them. Don’t 
take less than 60 cents on the dollar. 
That, with the money you have in 
the bank, will make up the $35,000. 
You will have three days to carry out 
these instructions.” 

Mrs. Cordell had the presence of 
mind that time to have the telephone 
call traced, but she found that it 
came from a public telephone booth 
in a railroad station. 

Almost frantic from worry, she 
followed the directions, opening ne- 
gotiations with the finance company 
by long distance telephone that same 
day. The company, having satisfied 
itself that the contracts were good 
and that Mrs. Cordell had authority 
to make the sale, agreed on the sec- 
ond day to consummate the deal if 
Mrs. Cordell would come in person 
to their office. She agreed to come, 
although it involved a three hour 
railroad journey, and she feared she 
could not get home with the money 
within the time limit set by the kid- 
napers. 

Her fears were somewhat relieved, 
however, when she received a third 
telephone call from the kidnapers 
the night before she was to go after 
the money. The same masculine 
voice inquired if she had carried out 
the instructions regarding the ran- 
som. Mrs. Cordell then received ex- 
plicit instructions about turning the 
money over to the kidnapers. She 
was told to get seven certified checks 
from the finance company, which she 
was to cash for large bills at seven 
different banks, so that the amount 
received in cash at each bank would 
not arouse undue suspicion. 


Then, with the $35,000 in the 
pocket of her coat she was to go to a 
certain restaurant at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and select a table in the 
alcove to the right of the cashier’s 
desk. After giving her order, she 
was to leave her coat with the money 
on the back of her chair and go make 
a telephone call, remaining away at 
least five minutes. Above all, she 
was warned that any departure from 
the strict letter of these instructions 
would be punished by her husband’s 
death. 

Mrs. Cordell felt that she had no 
choice but to do as she was told, and 
timed her arrival at the restaurant at 
exactly three o’clock. She found the 
alcove described, chose a table in the 


corner of it, and ordered tea and 
muffins. Furtively, from behind her 
bill of fare, she looked over the 
other diners. There were several 
people in the main restaurant, but 
no one else in the alcove except an 
elderly gentleman and two elderly 
ladies, whom she was reluctant to 
suspect. More puzzled than ever, 
she’ crammed the roll of bills further 
into her pocket, left the coat on the 
back of her chair as directed, and 
went to make her telephone call. The 
elderly gentleman and the two ladies 
left ahead of her. 


The only telephone booth, she 
learned, was in the back of the res- 
taurant, and from it the alcove was 
completely hidden from view. In or- 
der to make a show of telephoning, 
she asked central for the time. That 
being soon given, she asked for the 
first number that came into her head, 
and fortunately got a “no answer” 
signal. She held the receiver until 
the required five minutes were up, 
and then with blanched face and 
quaking knees returned to her table 
in the alcove. 


The coat apparently as she had left 
it, was on the back of the chair. 
Feverishly she thrust her hand into 
the pocket. The $35,000 was gone! 
Relieved at having fulfilled her part 
of the bargain, Mrs. Cordell put on 
her coat and started to leave the 
restaurant. She almost bumped into 
the waiter bringing her tea and 
muffins. 


“T’ve changed my mind,” she said 


in some confusion. “Give me my 
check.” 


The waiter puzzled but unprotest- 
ing, complied. 


Mrs. Cordell left the city and re- 


turned home. She told her father 
what she had done. He was furious, 
declaring that to raise the ransom she 
had taken funds really belonging to 
creditors. Editha replied calmly that 
she had done it to save Phil, and 
would do it again. Colonel Shepley 
called his lawyer and notified the 
police. 

Reporters and cameramen were 
soon swarming all over the place. 
Mrs. Cordell, desperately afraid that 
the kidnapers would carry out their 
threats despite the ransom being paid, 
had to submit to questioning by po- 
lice. She furnished the detectives 
all the details she had related to her 
father, and they began checking up 
immediately. 
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In the midst of all the excitement, 
word came from the neighboring 
city where she had gone to pay the 
ransom that Cordell had been located. 
He was found at midnight in a down- 
town street, blindfolded and with his 
hands tied tightly behind him. 

Cordell said that he had been 
taken, blindfolded, from the apart- 
ment where he had been confined, and 
had been driven about in an automo- 
bile for half an hour or so before 
being pushed out of the car. He 
said that three men had kept him 
prisoner, and that he would recognize 
any of his captors if he saw them 
again, but declared himself unable 
to locate the house where he had been 
held. 

Well, the newspapers played the 
story for all it was worth, and things 
began to happen. First, Cordell’s 
Music store was thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. No one openly blamed Mrs. 
‘Cordell for using the assets of the 
store to pay her husband’s ransom, 
but it was believed in some quarters 
that Colonel Shepley would make 
good the shortage. 

Meanwhile, I kept in touch with 
the police detectives who were work- 
ing on the case. Their investiga- 
tions bore out Mrs. Cordell’s story 
perfectly. Employees of the finance 
company and the banks told of trans- 
ferring the money to her. A tele- 
phone operator remembered tracing 
the calls for her. A waiter at the 
restaurant where the ransom was 
paid under such strange circum- 
stances remembered the frightened 
lady who had left without waiting 
for her tea. 

Since the real climax of the whole 
mystery happened in that restaurant, 
I went around to have a look at the 
place, just as a matter of routine. 
The layout was just as had been de- 
scribed in the papers. I asked to 
see the waiter who recalled having 
served Mrs. Cordell on the day the 
ransom was paid, and learned that he 
had quit his job. Just as a further 
bit of routine, I set out to find that 
waiter. The search took a week, and 
led me across three states, but. it 
solved the mystery. 

You see, it developed that the 
waiter was Tony Longorio, who used 
to be Dandy Jim Flaherty’s body- 
guard. It occurred to me that if 
Cordell and Tony had both been 
mixed up with Flaherty they un- 
doubtedly knew each other, and that 
is the way it turned out. 
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When the cops had scared Tony 
sufficiently to make him talk, he 
admitted that he had collected the 
ransom for Cordell—the supposedly 
kidnaped man—and had received 


$5,000 for his cut. With Tony’s 
story to work on, it was easy enough 
to pin the frameup on Cordell. It 
proved a harder matter, however, to 
locate Cordell’s $30,000. The money 
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was finally discovered in a safety de- 
posit box of his, which was opened 
on a court order, and turned over to 
the referee for the benefit of the 
bankrupt estate. 





Paid 92.2% in Bankruptcy 


Adjustment Bureau Checks Go to Nearly 700 Creditors 


N excellent example of the 
A efficient handling of a bank- 

rupt estate is furnished by 
the recently closed case of the Bagby- 
Howe Drug Company of Louisville, 
by S. J. Schneider, manager of the 
Adjustment Bureau of the Louisville 
Association of Credit Men, acting as 
Receiver and Trustee in bankruptcy. 
The total payments to nearly 700 gen- 
eral creditors amounted to 92.2 per 
cent. of the proved claims. 

By order of the District Court of 
the United States for the Western 
District of Kentucky, Mr. Schneider 
was appointed Receiver in bankrupt- 
cy of the company on April 23, 1926. 
He was authorized to continue the 
business of the Bagby-Howe Drug 
Company. Under his supervision as 
Receiver it was operated from April 
23 to May 12, 1926, on which latter 
date, the affairs of the Company were 
transferred, by order of the Court, 
from S. J. Schneider, Receiver in 
bankruptcy, to S. J. Schneider, Trus- 
tee. Its affairs were thereafter ad- 
ministered by the Trustee. 

During the latter part of August, 
1926, the stock of merchandise, hav- 
ing been worked into a more salable 
condition, was sold. Other assets 
were also disposed of about this time 
and release from the obligations of a 
long term rental lease was negotiated. 
Since the sale of the physical assets 
in 1926, the Trustee has prosecuted 
and defended sundry claims and law 
suits, principal among which has been 
aclaim for over $12,000 of the U. S. 
Government for additional corpora- 
tion income taxes, which was de- 
feated; a claim of the Collector of 
Customs for over $14,000, which was 
defeated ; a claim of Nelson W. Stan- 
tard on a contract for employment, 
which was compromised ; a claim for 
over $77,000 by J. J. and A. R. Vo- 
gel which was settled for $7,500; 
claims of the Systone Company and 
the Mellon National Bank; a claim 
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S. J. SCHNEIDER 


for commission on the sale of whis- 
key; and other sundry and various 
accounts and claims. 

As Receiver, Mr. Schneider han- 
dled cash totaling $50,478.55, and as 
Trustee, handled $411,057.42, a total 
of $461,535.97. 

As a result, it was possible to pay 
to unsecured creditors (in addition 
to amounts paid to secured and pre- 
ferred creditors), a dividend of 50 
per cent. in September, 1926, a sec- 
ond dividend of 25 per cent. in April, 
1927, and a final dividend of 17.2 per 
cent. in November, 1928, making an 
aggregate of 92.2 per cent. 


Comment by the Referee 


The Hon. Nat C. Cureton, Referee 
in bankruptcy, in his order dated 
November 30, 1928, allowing a fee 
to the Receiver and Trustee, said: 

“In making this allowance to the 
Receiver and Trustee, the Court 
bears in mind that this was a very 
large estate, which was ably and suc- 
cessfully handled by the Receiver 
and Trustee; that ‘when the business 
was taken oyer by Mr. Schneider, as 
Receiver, it was in a deplorable con- 
dition, and he reduced the operating 
expenses to a minimum and showed a 
profit for the few months that he 
operated it as Trustee. Mr. Schnei- 
der had to deal with important ques- 
tions, and .three very large claims 
were successfully litigated; the claim 
of Vogel Brothers for- $77,000 was 


defeated, but later settled for $7500 
to keep down litigation expenses ; the 
claim of the United States for in- 
come taxes in a sum in excess of 
$12,502.29 was entirely defeated, and 
the claim of the United States for 
import taxes in excess of $14,110.01 
was entirely defeated. 

“The Court feels that the Receiver 
and Trustee is to be complimented on 
the successful handling of this estate, 
and the payment to creditors of over 
90 per cent. of their claims.” 


Creditors’ Compliments 


Quotations follow from the scores 
of letters of congratulation sent by 
creditors in all parts of the country 
to Mr. Schneider: 


We had considered the matter 
closed some time ago and remittance 
which we received is, therefore, very 
acceptable. We assure you that any 
further claims of this nature that we 
have in your district will be sent to 
you for handling. 





We thank you for your check and 
letter regarding this now closed mat- 
ter, and we desire to express our 
sincere appreciation of your valued 
services in taking care of this liqui- 
dation for us. We usually refer col- 
lection matters to the Adjustment 
Bureau in our own city which, no 
doubt, will transfer them to you if 
they concern your district. 


We not only think your charges 
very reasonable but regard the re- 
sult as very pleasing. 





The settlement certainly turned out 
well, as, we are pleased to say, we 
have found in most cases handled by 
Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureaus, 
in fact we do not recall one in which 
we were dissatisfied with the result. 
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Credit Simplifications 


(TH the 


izing of 


political national- 
the engineering 


point of view, by the elec- 
tion of an engineer to the Presidency, 
this type of approach to the problems 
of the Credit Department is clothed 
with increased dignity and authority. 


Simplification is the objective of 
all engineering, and management in 
all its many phases is the field of its 
most recent application. It seems 
quite appropriate, therefore, in sum- 
ming up this series of articles on 
credit from an engineer’s standpoint 
to consider wherein credit operations 
are benefited through the application 
of this basic principle of engineering 
—that of SIMPLIFICATION. 

That “‘a straight line is the shortest 
line between two points” and _ that 


By Raymond E. Bell 


Raymond E. Bell, Inc., New York 


“between two points only one straight 
line can be drawn” are axioms accept- 
ed by the engineer, but unfortunately 
they cannot be strictly applied to busi- 
ness methods. There are probably 
few executives who would not wel- 
come and adopt any revision in their 
business practices which would lead 
to so obviously desirable a result as 
straight line action, but there appear 
to be equally few with the patience, 
self-restraint and mental discipline 
necessary to actually accomplish this 
purpose in the face of the exceptional 
in daily transactions. 

The explanation of this reaction 
is simple. In mathematics we are 
dealing with mechanical lines, while 
in management these lines are more 
aptly described as mental. In the one 


The Collection Process 
as conceived by an Engineer. 


case there is a precision which elim- 
inates confusion and uncertainty. In 
the other, the human mind is a fun- 
damental consideration in every at- 
tempt to apply the simplifications of 
engineering to business. 

With due regard to this human 
element, let us consider a_ few 
straight lines of procedure which may 
easily become distorted if they are 
not carefully watched in the Credit 
Department. 

The objective of credit control is 
to safeguard the life of the organiza- 
tion by insuring a regular flow of 
cash into the top of the financial 
structure, as the sales department 
drains the finished product at the bot- 
tom. The collection process is the 
pump which lifts the cash vaiue of 
the product from the hands of the 
customer back into the manufactur 
ing operations. At one end of the 
process is the sales order, at the other 
the receipt of payment in the form 
of current funds. It is the credit 
manager's responsibility to appraise 
the risk involved in accepting the or 
der and to be able in due time to 
bring in cash that will cover costs 
and profits. 


Recently my attention was attract 
ed to the routine of a large and pro 
gressive concern, where speed in the 
shipment of merckaidise is of paras 
mount importance. For that reaso 
they have given a ¢icat deal of con 
sideration to stagtt line procedure 
The routine of the orders to the ship 
ping room may be summed up in th 
following main steps: 

Sales orders 

(1) Received in the mail, ané 
separated out. 
checked with customer: 
general instruction card 
typewritten for confirma 
tion to customer and fo 
internal use. 
sent to Credit Depart 
ment for approval. 
finally sent to stock room 
for picking, packing an 
shipping. 

At first glance this appears to be4 
perfectly regular order of events 
Upon closer analysis, however, it d 
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velops that approximately 1,500 or- 
ders are being routed each day and 
that the total number of customers 
represented in any one season is 
around 15,000. Nevertheless, in 
passing orders for credit approval at 
operation No. 4, no exceptions are 
made and each one is acted upon in- 
dividually and personally by the 
Credit Manager. 

Obviously not all credits are doubt- 
ful. In this company not over three 
in every hundred are held pending 
further investigation of credit. In- 
deed, about 60 per cent. of all the 
customers on the ledgers give evi- 
dence, through actual experience over 
sufficient periods of time, that they 
are good credit risks for all their 
requirements. 

In a situation of this character, 
where the list of customers is sub- 
stantial and the transactions each day 
amount to large numbers, straight 
line or simplified procedure suggests 
the sending of orders to the Credit 
Department as the exception rather 
than the rule. In the majority of 
cases, these orders could be passed 
upon at operation No. 2, through the 
establishment of a general credit ap- 
proval on the customer’s instruction 
card, a notation of this approval to 
be made on the sales order by the 
clerk at the same time that the gen- 
eral information on the order is being 
checked. With the customers’ cards 
properly arranged on modern me- 
chanical devices, this method results 
in a real saving in time, as well as a 
corresponding reduction in the cost 
of handling and in no way increases 
the credit risk. 

Take another instance. In the 
February article of this series, the 
value of the machine in simplifying 
and thus speeding up the work in- 
volved in posting the accounts re- 
ceivable records, was pointed out. It 
was, however, observed that consid- 
erable reluctance is often expressed 
regarding the adoption of such val- 
uable means of straight line simplifi- 
cation because of the difficulty which 
the machine sometimes imposes, of 
obtaining ready access to the records 
for credit purposes. 


Here arises an opportunity for the 
Credit Manager to obviate this dif- 
ficulty through co-operation with the 
Sales Manager in the development of 
a record that is of unusual value to 
both. 

Good sales control requires that a 
record be kept showing the amount 


shipped to each customer each month. 
Since this record, in order to be stud- 
ied easily for marketing purposes, 
should disclose a trend over as wide 
a period as possible, it may best be 
arranged with vertical columns for 
each month of the vear opposite each 
customer's name. 

duced on next page. 
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The sales for the month and the ac- 
cumulated sales for the period are 
shown in these columns for each cus- 
tomer, as required by the Sales Man- 
ager. 

By the simple addition of a further 
column for each customer, in which 
may be shown the outstanding bal- 
ance open on the account at the end 
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of each month, there is provided a 
record for credit control which is ex- 
tremely easy of access and affords 
a quick and comprehensive picture of 
credit history. 

With this record installed (the cost 
of which may be considered a sales 
necessity), full benefit is derived 
from the mechanical operations of 
the accounts receivable. 

Other instances of straight line 
simplification have been illustrated in 
this series, particularly those which 
deal with the sensible application -of 


Since 


mechanics to correspondence. 
the passing of credit imposes the ob- 
ligation to collect the payment at the 
proper time, the correspondence in- 
volved becomes a large factor in 1 the 
work of the day. 


As was pointed out in the Septem- 
ber article, entitled “Credit Corre- 
spondence,” prejudice or personal 
preferences may distort and elaborate 
this part of the routine and lead to 
wide departures from the rules of 
simplification. 
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The machine represents the ulti- 
mate in engineering concentration 
and simplification ; and the executive 
who prides himself on his scientific 
attitude towards his work, must have 
a thorough knowledge of machine 
availability and a ready mind for its 
adoption wherever it may be applied. 
The number of places where he finds 
it possible to set the machine to work 
will be an index of his ability to work 
out straight line procedures and to 
maintain his own position as a votary 
of simplification. 


A Local Circulating Credit Library 


OHN P. ABERNETHY, secre- 

tary of the Richmond Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is operating 
a circulating library of books and 
magazines for members of this Asso- 
ciation. 


He believes that every Association 
should have a circulating library and 
he has no doubt that the establish- 
ment of the small library in Rich- 
mond has stimulated the reading and 
studying of practical business sub- 
jects on the part of members, and 
that the effect may be more far- 
reaching than is possible to deter- 
mine. 

At the present time, magazines and 
books available are as follows: 


Federal Reserve Bulletins. 
From Sales to Credits. 
Government Bulletins. 
Bank Reviews 

Sundry Publications. 


Books 


A History of Commerce, Clive 
Day; Business Fundamentals, Roger 
W. Babson; Taking the Guesswork 
Out of Business, William R. Basset ; 
Profitable Investing, John Moody; 
Tips on Finance, Herbert N. Casson; 
How to Get the Job You Want, Wil- 
liam L. Fletcher; Assuring Business 
Profits, James H. Rand, Jr.; Busi- 
ness Maxims, B. C. Forbes; Organ- 
ized Business Knowledge, Joseph F. 
Johnson; Tips on Selling, Hert N. 
Casson; Science of Marketing by 
Mail, Homer J. Buckley ; Automotive 
Giants of America, B. C. Forbes & 
O. D. Foster; Keys to Success, B. C. 
Forbes; Questions and Answers on 
the Federal Reserve System, Chas. A. 


Publications 
American Bankruptcy Review. 
Forbes’ Magazine. 

Tregoe’s Semi-Monthly Letter 
Credit Monthly. 
Stephen I. Miller Monthly Letter. 


Peple; Business Finance, William H. 
Lough; Advertising Methods and 
Mediums, Thomas H. Russel; Traf- 
fic, Wm. J. Jackman; Business Let- 
ter Writing, Alexander M. Candee; 
Developing Executive Ability, Enoch 
B. Gowin; Corporation Secretary's 
Guide, Wm. H. Crowe; Commercial 
Survey of Southeast, John M. Ha- 
gar; Effective Business Letters, E. 
H. Gardner; Business Account Read- 
ing Guide, A. H. Rosenkampff; 
Theory of Accounts, Vol. 1. Harold 
D. Greeley ; Constructive Accounting, 
Vol. 2, George E. Bennett; Cost Ac- 
counting, Vol. 3, DeWitt Carl Eg- 
gleston; /J/Ilustratwe Accounting 
Problems, Vol. 5, Chas. F. Ritten- 
house; Advanced and Analytical Ac- 
counting, Vol. 4, Henry C. Cox; 
Banking Credits and Finance, Thos. 
H. Russell; Bookkeeping, Accounting 
and Auditing, Wm. Morse Cole, 
Economic History of U. S.; Busi- 
ness Man’s Encyclopedia; Effective 
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Collection Letters, J. H. 
John Whyte; Economics 
ment Selling, E. R. A. 
Corporation Organization and Man- 
agement, T. Conyngton; New Col- 
lection Methods, E. H. Gardner; The 
New Competition, A. J. Eddy; Cor- 
poration Organization, Finance & 
Management, W. J. Jackman; Trade 
Association Activities, Paull, Mil- 
lard & Taylor; Assuring Business 
Profits, James H. Rand, Jr.; Income 
Tax Procedure, 1924, R. H. Mont- 
gomery; Credits and Collections, Et- 
tinger & Golieb; Laws and Decisions 


Tregoe & 
of Instal- 
Seligman ; 


Applying to Sales in Bulk, W. R. 
Montgomery; Year Book and Ex- 
port Register of the Federation of 
British Industries; Commercial Law 
& Legal Forms, T. Russell; Sales- 
manship, T. Russell; U. S. Income 
and War Tax Guide, Kizmiller & 
Baar ; Corporation Accounting, R. J. 
Bennett; Standard Economics; Mind 
in the Making, James H. Robinson; 
The Business Law Journal, five vol.; 
Credit Management, Olson & Hall- 
man; Analyzing Financial Statement, 
Gilman; Credits and Collections in 
Theory and Practice, Beckman; 


Jones Legal Forms; Principles of 
Economics, two vols., F. W. Taussig; 
Retail Store Problems; Commercial 
Survey of Southeast; Wealth of Na- 
tions, Vols. 1 and 2, Adam Smith; 
Commerce Yearbook; Retail and 
Wholesale Trade; Black on Bank- 
ruptcy; Ratio Analysis of Financial 
Statements, Wall & Dunning. 
Donors of books to the library in- 
clude: Messrs. J. E. Woodfin, J. P. 
Abernethy, A. A. Leath, J. F. Wood, 
H. S. Binswanger, E. H. Fox, E. L. 
Ivy, Samuel Burwell, E. C. Carpen- 
ter, also the Federal Reserve Bank. 


Fire Insurance Policies 


A Lawyer’s Suggestions to Credit Managers 


Mr. Bennett, associated with 
Gregory, Stewart and Montgomery, 
New York, of counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
has made a special study of Fire In- 
surance, and has handled litigation in- 
volving Fire Insurance policies. He 
contributes to the 1929 edition of the 
Credit Manual of Commercial Laws 
with diary the following suggestions 
to credit executives, who discuss with 
their customers the subject of Fire 
Insurance, 


r [*s: often, following a loss by 
fire, the assured discovers 
thaty through his own care- 

lessness or that of his broker or, more 
frequently, through a misconception 
of the provisions of his policy, he is, 
absolutely without protection. The 
policy may have been, and probably 
was, a valid and subsisting contract 
of insurance at the time it was issued, 
but there are many circumstances 
which may arise subsequently—all ap- 
parently innocent and quite logically 
unconnected with the subject of the 
insurance—which inevitably give to 
the insurance companies a right to 
disclaim liability. 

Through the ready co-operation of 
the insurance agent, it is, however, 
easy to lock the barn door while the 
horse is still inside. 

Examine your policy when it is 
first delivered. Defects existing at 
the inception of the contract or those 
which come into being as a result of 


By Milo O. Bennett 


changes in the business or otherwise 
can readily be corrected by a prompt 
communication of the facts to the 
company. If you are in doubt as to 
the application of any of the terms 
or conditions of the policy to the 
particular property insured, recite the 
facts in a letter to the company. Its 
reply, interpreting the contract, will 
definitely remove any question of 
present or prospective liability. 


General 


(1) The policy must describe the 
location of the insured property with 
absolute precision. 


If insured merchandise be stored in 
a warehouse containing fifty storage 
bins, all exactly of the same construc- 
tion, and the policy describes the lo- 
cation as in “Bin No. 17”, whereas, 
after a fire which destroyed the entire 
warehouse, it developed that the goods 
were actually in “Bin No. 18”, the 
policy did not cover the loss. 


(2) The assured must be the sole 
and unconditional owner of the in- 
sured property. 


Chattel mortgaged property or fix- 
tures or goods held on conditional sale 
contract must be specifically mentioned 
as such in the policy. Also, when an 
individual operator of a business takes 
a partner, or when there is a change 
in the personnel of a partnership, or 
when the business is incorporated, it is 
imperative that the insurance policy 
be changed accordingly. 


(3) Not more than one policy of 
fire insurance can be carried on the 


same property without the consent of 
both, or all, the companies. 


When additional insurance is re- 
quired, the company to which appli- 
cation is made must be advised of all 
policies then in existence covering the 
same, or any part, of the property. 
Permission. for other insurance is then 
attached to the policy. 

(4) Any change in the use or oc- 
cupancy of insured premises which. 
increases the hazard instantly ren- 
ders the policy void. 


The installation of a gasoline tank, 
or the construction of a wooden shed 
adjoining the building for truck or 
automobile storage, or an unlicensed 
addition to the electric wiring of a 
plant, would increase the risk which 
the company assumed originally. By 
advising the company of the proposed 
change or addition, a new rate would 
be promulgated, proper riders attached 
to the policy, and the risk would re- 
main on the company. 


(5) Insurance automatically ceas- 
es on the entire building and contents 
if any “material part” of the building 
should collapse, or fall, from any 
cause other than fire. 

_ Do not leave the question of what 
is a “material part” of your building 
toa jury. If the roof gives way from 
a heavy snow fall; if adjoining ex- 
cavation work causes a part of one 
wall to cave in; if there is any sort of 
a collapse which, by any possible con- 
struction, could be interpreted as an in- 
crease of hazard, advise the insurance 
company immediately and renew or re- 
place your insurance or have a definite 
understanding that your present pol- 
icy is still effective. 

(6) Waiver of any provision of a 
fire insurance policy must be in writ- 
ing and signed by the company’s duly 
authorized agent, attached to the 
policy. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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F' JR every dollar of gross adver- 
tising business secured by fifty- 
two of the leading newspapers of the 
United States, $0.00978 is written off 
as uncollectable. This figure was ar- 
rived at through a survey just com- 
pleted by the Department of Research 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. The newspapers furnished the 
consolidated figures on all classes of 
advertising. No figures were asked 
for on circulation revenue. Credit 
managers will undoubtedly compare 
this figure of $0.00978 with those of 
the food products and the paint and 
varnish lines,—published in recent is- 
sues of the Crepir MontTHLy,—in 
which the losses from bad debts were 
shown to be about one-third and one- 
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Fifty-two Leading Newspapersse 


half respectively of this amount. It 
is to be noted, however, that credit 
checking in the newspaper business 
differs radically from that of other 
lines. Classified advertisements, 
largely received by telephone, create 
a unique and difficult problem of 
credits. The privilege of sending in 
copy for classified advertising is of- 
fered by many newspapers and is 
abused, it seems, by many adver- 
tisers. This causes a loss to some of 
these newspapers from three to eight 
per cent. of the net sales of classified 
advertising. 

The average bad debt losses were 
as follows: 

Loss for Each Dollar of Gross 
vertising Business 


Ad- 


Year 

1923 (17 concerns reporting) $.01506 
1924 (22 °° . ) .01104 
1925 (26 . c ) 00979 
1926 (32 ” ‘ ) 00946 
1927 (43 e es ) 00978 


The highest figure reported for all 
classes of advertising for 1927 was 
$.03200, the lowest $.00100 for each 
dollar of gross advertising business 
on the books of the newspaper. 

Although the majority of these 
newspaper publishers had not at- 
tempted in the past to separate their 
bad debt records in the various 
classes of advertising, there were 
nevertheless a goodly number who re- 
ported separately on local display, 
ciassified, telephone, transient, and 
national advertising. Of the last 
named class, which is according to 
their correspondence largely com- 
posed of contract accounts, the aver- 
age of nine publishers showed a loss 
of $0.00383 for 1927, and on local 
advertising eleven publishers reported 
a loss which averaged $0.01084 dur- 
ing the same period. Furthermore, 
six reported a loss which averages 
$0.03729 on classified advertising. 

This last figure seems to be rather 
low according to an expert inter- 
viewed by the writer. Assuming that 
these figures just given show the 
trend of the entire group, they will 
confirm our interpretation of the high 
loss of the whole group as compared 
to that of other lines of business. If 
more publishers will in the future 
keep separate records of the bad debt 
losses in the various classes of adver- 
tising, it will be possible to establish 
another accurate barometer for the 
statistical control of their enterprises. 

A few publishers reported ex- 
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Our Present Prosperity 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Chance in business must be mini- 
mized by scientific research. Science 
had reduced the cycles of planetary 
bodies and systems to a point of 
mathematical accuracy. Pioneer re- 
search work still remains to be done 
before the same thing can be said 
)f the business cycle. 

“We know the exact result we will 
zet by mixing two chemicals but a 
mixture of supply and demand still 
has some of the most seasoned heads 
guessing. Research has enabled us 
to ascertain just about how much ad- 
vertising power a dollar has in a 
given community. It will eventually 
give us a classification of forces con- 
cerning supply and demand, and the 
more difficult phases of production 
and distribution. 


The Research Attitude 


“Our corporations establish bu- 
reaus of business research for the 
purpose of assisting the management 
in shaping its policy to the trend of 
general business activity. It is in 
the fact that research is becoming 
a tool of every business man, from 
the peanut vendor on the corner to 
the chief executive of the largest in- 
dustrial unit that we find one of the 
reasons for our prosperity. The re- 
search attitude is creating a tech- 
nique whereby the individual busi- 
ness man may adapt his affairs to his 
continually changing economic en- 
vironment. Our enormous produc- 
tion output has been a miracle. An- 
other miracle must be wrought in 
solving our problems of distribution. 
The answer to the question of new 
business miracles will be found in re- 
search.” 

In 1917, Mr. Pierson said, “Busi- 
ness is disposed to view government 
as a more or less respectable police- 
man, and government is disposed to 
view business as a more or less dan- 
gerous malefactor. Each appears 
willing to concede to the other the 
possibility of merit, but neither ap- 
pears willing to concede sufficiently 
to make it possible for both to get 
together upon the perfectly obvious 
theory that their interests are identi- 
cal.” 

I read this quotation to Mr. Pier- 
son and asked him what changes he 
believes have since taken place in 
the relationship between government 
and business and what effects the 


changes have had or will have upon 
our prosperity. Mr. Pierson whose 
attitude on this question has always 
been positive, replied: 

“The last ten years have brought 
about many changes in the relation- 
ships between government and busi- 
ness. During, and for a period fol- 
lowing the war, our government 
made incursions into the business 
field. When business interests were 
turned back to private management 
it was estimated that the government 
railroad administration had accumu- 
lated an operating deficit of $1,800,- 
000,000. Government operation of 
the merchant marine has resulted in 
a deficit of $233,000,000. 

“These two cases illustrate the fact 
that government is not organized to 
conduct business. We know that gov- 
ernmental action is usually slow and 
that in order to prosper business 
needs’ prompt executive action. For- 
tunately, our people generally recog- 
nize the fact that no business enter- 
prise can be successful except under 
an executive head who must be un- 
encumbered by legislative action 
that may be under the pressure of 
special economic, social, religious or 
sectional groups. Groups may right- 
fully, and with value, have advisory 
capacity but not executive authority. 

“Business generally is coming to 
understand that government can se- 
cure for it rights and conditions 
that it could not have without gov- 
ernment. The remarkable growth of 
our larger and more complex indus- 
trial and business organizations has 
contributed to, and at the same time 
been caused by, the competition of 
our producers with the producers of 
the rest of the world. World trade 
involves international relations and 
international relations are the busi- 
ness of the government. 


Buying Habits 


“We have come to the point where 
a knowledge of the buying habits and 
purchasing powers of a state or a lo- 
cality are insufficient. Through the 
medium of the Federal government, 
however, excellent data are now 
available on the buying habits and 
purchasing power of almost the en- 
tire nation. 

“One of the best insurances for 
the continuance of our prosperity 
will be an understanding among the 
majority of American business men 
as to what the relations between gov- 
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ernment and business should be. The 
business man should know the many 
ways that the government can help 
him. He should realize that it is his 
duty to keep the government properly 
informed of the things it can do in 
its own sphere to stimulate pros- 
perity. 


Government for Business 


“Government should be for busi- 
ness and not in business. It should 
be the helping hand—not the direct- 
ing hand. The purpose of the gov- 
ernment is to preserve liberty, jus- 
tice and fair play and to guarantee 
to industry independence in creative 
and executive initiative. The future 
of both the business and the govern- 
ment of the nation depend upon a 
sound attitude, ready to be expressed, 
on this subject among the majority 
of our business men.” 

[ then asked Mr. Pierson to sum- 
marize the important factors in the 
general business picture that most 
surely will enable management to 
plan its policies in conformity with 
world-wide business and economic 
conditions and for the preservation 
of our prosperity. 

“During the coming year manage- 
ment must be alert in the control of 
expenses,” Mr. Pierson said. “A 
standard expense for each unit pro- 
duced will make this administrative 
job easier. This formula relating to 
research should be kept in mind and 
applied to every business: Find out 
where knowledge is needed, get this 
knowledge and then disseminate it 
for practical, every day use. 

“The business man should keep 
abreast of all the economic and in- 
dustrial changes. There are few such 
changes that do not in some way af- 
fect his own business. Particularly 
should he find his place in the dis- 
tributive scheme and make sure of 
the fundamental soundness of his po- 
sition and the demand for what he 
has to sell. 


“I do not believe that our people 
will be victims of that tragic delusion 
of forgetting that hard work has won 
for us our present standards of liv- 
ing. We must not be tricked into 
any semi-holiday mood. The real 
strength of our people is in the hard- 
working, gritty determination to get 
more things and better things than 
they have and in the motive that 
urges us to accomplish and achieve.” 
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Showers 


It is paradoxical that one of 
the most modern and effective 
protective devices — the 
sprinkler — creates, never- 
theless, a hazard of no mean | 
proportion. 
While it protects business 
offices, stores, plants and { 
warehouses against out- {' 
breaking fire, the possi- jj 
bility of damage to | . 
property by water due 
to some fault in the 
system — freezing, ac- 
cidental damage, etc., 
is imminent. Nothing ‘ 
will replace such a 
loss except 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance 


National Liberty 

Agent in your 

town about this 
coverage. 


Home Office: 709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 


Over $76,000,000 Losses 
Paid Since Organization 


Benjamin B. Tregoe 
Leaves N.A.C.M. 


ee B. TREGOE, who 
joined the National Association 
of Credit Men twelve years ago and 
who has served it as manager of the 
Foreign Credit Department and, for 
the last three years, as manager of 
the Western Division, has resigned 
At the last 
N. A. C. M. board meeting, Execu- 


as of January 1, 1929. 


tive-Manager Miller announced with 
keen regret the departure of Mr. 
Tregoe and said: “We are losing one 
of the best and leading members of 
our staff. I know even in a year what 
he has accomplished in the West. 
This is a loss to us, but I have always 
felt that in the loss of a good man to 
a big position, it was also an honor 
to us that within our ranks there was 
found the type of man whom some- 
one else was seeking for an important 
position.” 

Remarkable tributes to the charac- 
ter and accomplishments of Mr. Tre- 
goe were paid to him at the board 
meeting by President Rock and 
Baden, Elkus, Gruen, Ide, 
Kilcup, Merrill, Ross, Tarlton, Wal- 
den, and Wright. 


Messrs. 


Mr. Tregoe, who is the son of J. 


H. Tregoe, former executive-manager 
of the Association, will assume an ex- 


ecutive position with the Cardboard 
Cutting and Supply Company of De- 
troit, manufacturers of insulation for 
motorcar bodies. During his war ser- 
vice in the Navy where he earned a 
commission as ensign, Mr. Tregoe 
was a chum of H. J. Woodall, presi- 
dent of the Cardboard Cutting and 
Supply Company. 

Before coming into the headquar- 
ters office of the N. A. C. M., Mr. 
Tregoe was employed at the plant of 
the Thomas A. Edison Company, 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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Fire Insurance Policies 
(Continued from page 23) 


This is important. If and when you 
require a change in your policy, do not 
be content until you know that the 
authorized rider giving you exactly 
what you have requested is duly at- 
tached to your policy. 

(7) Keep an accurate account of 
goods, wares and merchandise on 
hand. Take an inventory at least 
once each year. Keep all important 
records safe from fire. 

When the inventory is completed, 
retain not only the book to which the 
tabulations are transcribed but also the 
original sheets. If several persons as- 
sist in the taking of stock, let each in- 
dicate by his signature the sheet: upon 
which he worked. These should be 
kept until the succeeding inventory is 
taken. 

(8) <A vacancy, or the unoccupa- 
tion, of any insured building for a 
period of more than ten days renders 
the policy void. 

If such a vacancy occurs, or 15 con- 
templated, notice to the insurance com- 
pany prior to the expiration of the ten 
day period will prevent a forfeiture. 
This written permission should, of 
course, be attached to the policy. 


Manufacturing Plants 


(9) The policy forbids the opera- 
tion of manufacturing plants between 
the hours of 10 P. M. and 5 A. M. 

(10) Should operations in a 
manufacturing plant cease for a pe- 
riod of ten days or longer, the policy 
becomes void. 


(11) Insurance covering a manu- 
facturing plant, with its “tools and 
machinery and all personal property 
situated therein” does not include 
mechanical drawings, dies, or pat- 
terns unless they are specifically 
mentioned in the policy. 

_ The foregoing suggestions, respect- 
ing manufacturing plants should be 
borne in mind, particularly, by credit 
managers when dealing with insolvent 
concerns. Creditors’ committees should 
be particularly watchful to see that 
the fire insurance is continued after 
the operator has closed his plant and 
given over to others the liquidation of 
his affairs. 

(12) During a fire on adjoining 
or nearby premises, it is required that 
all that is humanly possible must be 
done to protect the insured property. 


(13) After the fire, proceed at® 
once to collect the salvage. The 
policy requires this and it is your 
duty to minimize the loss. Notify 
the company immediately. (This no- 
tice may be informal, but should re- 
cite the name of the assured, the lo- 
cation and description of the prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed, the date 
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of the fire, and, if possible, the num- 
ber of the policy.) 
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ao (14) Be sure that proofs of loss 
not (on forms which the company will 
the supply on request) are filed with the Com anr 
= company within 60 days from the Ly 
date of the fire. (If they are to be 
it of mailed, they should go forward so ; can make 
5 aoe that they will be at the company’s Instructions to a Secretary 
least office within 60 days.) _ 66H HAVE just fired the third S 
rtant (15) A suit on a policy of fire in- secretary 1 have. had. this aval a e 
surance must be commenced not less ear,” exclaimed the credit manager 
ted, than 60 days after proofs of loss are ‘and office manager of the Enniole 
the filed and not more than one year from Mfg. Co., whose poise is not easily 3000 urs 
ro the date of the fire. disturbed. “The new one I am tak- 
in- erenmaip ernie aipgin ing on tomorrow is going to receive if tra 
* The Bank Credit Manager these instructions in writing.” oO ex. 
y is Values C. P. A. Reports Here - eae - ——— * 
Z 0 as - 
a OSEPH L. MORRIS, | Vice- 00: and read aloud from it as fo : 
Te President of the Manufacturers keh ee 
ost [rust Co., New York, in an address _L. in as aia 
bhhEbehkeye ti Or —— Eee 
; A.’s, pointed out how the Credit ; Expansion of effective ef- 
a Manager, especially the bank Credit RR hee ogre mee: pr ; i 
- ’ e the manager is out, tell him about it later, fort is even more vital than 
ten manager, can use to great advantage if you remember to do so. : 
ro the accountant’s report on a concern. 3. If the manager imparts some con- reduction of payroll. 
Not so very long ago it was the excep- fidential information to you, do not sel- How many do the dicta- 
tion rather than the rule for the credit fishly keep it to yourself. ‘ ° 9 
5 grantor to receive a financial statement of 4. Always open the obviously per- ting in your Company? 
pera- any kind as a basis for credit. In contrast moe letters eGtonnns to the manager. Six? Fourteen? Twenty? 
tween to this, it is now the rule and almost uni- AP SRR SS REE OE 
M. — practice, at a for the mre to * we oo — : or sagan How many stenographers 
: insist on a financial statement, and when- or a letter, ask a 0 Hep, yo 
m a ever possible, a certified statement or pub- find it. work: for poe Company? 
a pe lic accountant’s report, with an increasing 6. In typing letters, remember that Three? Seven? Fifteen? 
policy tendency toward the latter. customers do not mind having their 
The conservative banker today is doing names and addresses incorrectly written. Those extra hours of pro- 
manu- everything he can toward educating his 7. The best time to use your lipstick ducing time are there! 
‘e and berrowing customer to the need of a com- is when you are at your desk. - : 
operty wate public accountants report made up 8. Limit yourself if possible to twelve Let us prove this wee — 
nelude esp dag Se ee oa pene, telephone calls during the busi- Telephone ‘ The Ediphone, 
iled Balance Sheet showin Ss y: . 
; pat- assets and all direct ad cdiathaains 9. Leave no memorandum in the your City, and ask for the book 
ifically liabilities. general file when you remove a folder. “An Easy Way to Chart Your 
os i . . ” 
Profit and Loss statement showing in A, ail nclhl dll ania Riedie Correspondence. 
spect- sufficient detail for a full understand- connection of a caller before letting him 
id be ing, the results of operations for the into the manager’s office. THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
vent need. ankin. cnengiaho) rementioment 11. As the dictionary often gives ea 
hould of the net worth or surplus account. several ways to spell a word, follow " 
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ed that made. If the report is the result of : 7 
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ee ’ : the following day, remember that there 
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ceed at§ ee ian atten fon: nat 15. Do not hurry to type a letter 
. The The accountant’s signed Certificate — ‘lictated late in the afternoon. The man- 
s your with any qualifications set out so tlre 3 leave for the day without re- 
Notify clearly that they will be appreciated; sais a a 
‘his no- even in a most hurried reading. 16. Do not let company business in- 
wuld re- The accountant’s report should also bear = eran — handling of your 
the -lo- the signature of the client, the bank’s bor- : 7 pS Sehr ee 
e prop- rower, without which he is not legally siete an sntine Se ain a 
eed bound by any part of the report, including ake managers 





the statement. Jos. K. Drake 
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What the Debtor Thinksof Me 


By F. H. Isaacson 


Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


LONG train of disconnected 
impressions gathered here 


A and there from _ stories, 


newspapers and pictures had set up 
in the debtor’s mind the mirage of 
New York that he describes in the 
letter reproduced on this page. How- 
ever, his picture of the Credit Man- 
ager was etched on the debtor’s mind 
by the Credit Manager himself, in 
the studied procedure of letter writ- 
ing. 

Was it the correct picture? That’s 
another question. It is clear that the 
Credit Manager had put into his let- 
ters plenty of personality and a clear 
outline of the credit policy of his 
company. There is apparently no 
question in the debtor’s mind as to 
the forcefulness, determination or 
fairness of the Credit Manager—and 
no hope that the matter will be re- 
ferred to the President of the cred- 
itor concern for re-consideration. 


The Credit Manager had succeeded 
in making a real and lasting impres- 
sion through his collection letters. 
The debtor’s picture showed that this 
Credit Manager occupied an execu- 
tive position in his own organiza- 
tion; that he meant business and that 
his credit policies were as fair as 
those of a creditor could be. 


Much has been said about the 
technique of collection letters. Every 
man has plenty of examples of stock 
credit and collection letters. There 
are on the market many ‘books that 
give countless samples of so-called 
effective collection letters. Some of 
these are fine; but letters must have 
the punch of your own personality or 
they are sickeningly weak. They 
must also be flavored with the policy 
of your own company or your letters 
work toward no definite end. Some 
of us can be tougher than others, but 
the debtor must be educated, bit by 
bit, over to our own viewpoint. There 
is a distinct advantage in having a 
“definite policy of payment” that is 
known to your trade and respected 
by it. 


My Picture Etched on 
the Debtor’s Mind 


Dear Credit Manager: 

It is my regret that I have never 
met you. 

Did you ever draw a mental pic- 
ture of a big city you were about 
to visit? I always had in mind just 
how New York would look and 
figured out just about where the 
boats would land and about the di- 
rection I would have to travel to get 
to a hotel which would be located 
convenient to the theatre district. 
When I arrived in New York, it 
was located on the wrong side of 
the river and the hotels had been 
moved across the town and it took 
me three weeks to quit going North 
when I wanted to go South. 

I don't know what kind of a 
mental picture you have of me but 
I'll tell you the one I have of you 
and I suppose it is as wrong as my 
supposed New York. 

I have always pictured you as 
being a man about six or seven feet 
tall, weighing about three or four 
hundred pounds, with a very gruff 
voice and of a commanding person- 
ality. I have always thought you 
spent at least half of your time 
wondering if I would some day go 
busted and owe your Company a lot 
of money. It seems to me you have 
dwelt on this so long, you will suffer 
a disappointment unless I do really 
go broke. 


Very truly yours, 
John B. Debtor. 





We often forget that our debtor 
has received collection letters before! 
The same old “Please remit” goes 
into the waste basket without a 
thought. The old letters make a 
skeleton, but they need dressing up 
to make a real and lasting impres- 
sion. 

In addition to this, the collection 
correspondent must show a keen 
knowledge of his customer’s business. 
When one knows the debtor’s prob- 
lems one does not ask the impossible, 
but is in a position to demand his 
just dues when they should be re- 
ceived, 

For instance, in nine cases out of 
ten the Debtor gives his reason for 
slow pay as “poor collections”. And 
generally “poor collections” is never 
the real reason but simply the first 


excuse that comes to the Debtor’s 
mind. 


Collections Really Bad? 


It is very simple to apply a test to 
his excuse, if you have a knowledge 
of the average turnovers in that class 
of trade. He cannot easily refuse to 
give you his sales for the last period, 
his merchandise inventory, and his 
Accounts Receivable totals. With 
these figures work out some sort of 
a ratio as a test,—like this: 


The sales total, divided by the 
number of days in the period of 
sales, gives you the sales per day. 
Then divide the accounts receivable 
by this sales per day figure and you 
have the collection turnover in days. 
Is the Debtor paying within reason- 
able limits? The answer is given in 
this ratio. 


In the office equipment business 
the collection turnover averages 
around 45 days. If, in a particular 
case, the Debtor’s figures come even 
near that figure, say 50 days, he can 
hardly give poor collections as an 
excuse for not paying within a 90- 
day period. 

When one arrives at the figures, 
there is a show-down as to the real 
cause,—and that is the real job of the 
collector. When a debtor knows 
that he must present an excuse plaus- 
ible in every detail, he is more likely 
to send in the money than the ex- 
planation. Furthermore, he respects 
that Credit Manager more highly 
than the one who accepts a frail 
reason without question. 


The collection correspondent must 
also be armed with the latest news 
of the whole business world. The 
Wall Street Journal each morning 
furnishes the correspondent with a 
wealth of information which gives 
meat for his letters. In writing to a 
Toledo slow pay debtor this Fall, a 
Credit Manager called attention to 
the fact that employment in 51 of 
the leading Toledo manufacturing 
companies stood at 34,392 workers 
as compared with 20,070 workers a 
year ago (November 9). In the face 
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of such figures, a creditor could 
hardly be expected to carry an ac- 
count of a Toledo concern over the 
due date. And such material is only 
one small bit of a store of informa- 
tion that can be piled up from a study 
of the Nation’s industry through the 
columns of the leading financial pub- 
lications and used to advantage in col- 
lection letters. 

There is, however, one danger al- 
ways before the collection corres- 
pondent. Quite frequently every 
one of us gets into the wrong frame 
of mind and this attitude creeps into 
our letters with poor results. 

It is only natural, following the 
daily grind of writing letter after let- 
ter to debtors who never reply, that 


we should from time to time become 
disgusted and get in the habit of re- 
garding all silent debtors as “dead- 
beats”. 

At such times our letters get a hard 
tone, lose all personality and serve 
only to antagonize the debtor. When 
a collection manager arrives at this 
point, he should stop a moment and 
recall the following story: 

A supposedly wealthy man at Sar- 
anac Lake bought a $300 bill of goods 
from our firm a year ago last sum- 
mer. Ninety days went by and Mr. 
Debtor did not even reply. In De- 
cember the collection manager became 
tired out, classed the customer as a 
dead-beat, and wrote him accordingly. 
A reply came though shortly after. 


Dear Creditor: 
Your letters have finally been for- 
warded to me here at Miami. 


Your bill was overlooked as I have 
been on an extended trip this entire 
Fall. I regret the delay—but console 
yourself with the thought that if there 
were not fellows like me you wouldn't 
have a job. 

By the way, it is 90° in the shade 
down here. I hope you are not freez- 
ing. 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. Debtor. 

The writing of collection letters is 
a great game demanding constant 
changes in approach and taxing your 
wit and patience at all times. It is 
always well to remember that no de- 
partment of credits or collections is 
an exact science. 


Letters That Collect 


Supplied to Dealers by Cement Company 


RACTICING Business Service 
p on an elaborate scale, the Le- 

high Portland Cement Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa., has prepared a book, 
9x12 inches in size, of 104 pages, en- 
titled “Credits and Collections,” 
which the Company puts into the 
hands of its dealers. 

The contents of the book, cross- 
indexed, with a detailed table of con- 
tents contains these chapter head- 
ings—1l: Before Credit is Given. 2: 
Sources of Credit Information. 3: 
Preventing Loss After Credit Is 
Given. 4: Normal Collection. Meth- 
ods. 5: Drastic Collection Methods; 
Legal Actions As Aids to Collections, 
Mechanics’ Lien Law, Protection on 
Public Work. 6: Direct Consumer 
Credit, City, Farm. 7: A Banker’s 
Analysis of a Credit Risk; What 

















By B. N. Serviss 


Causes Dealers to Fail? 8: A Prac- 
tical Credit System; Fewer Bad 
Debts. Ernest I. Kilcup, Davol 
Rubber Company, a director of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
is one of the authoritative contribu- 
tors to the book. 

Through the courtesy of Roland 
D. Doane, of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., the Crepir MONTHLY 
reprints herewith from “Credits and 
Collections” a series of five collection 
letters and a special letter that get 
results. 


Collection Letters 


No. 1 
April 10, 1927 


Mr. E. R. Stoker, 
Young Avenue, Extown, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

Perhaps you have already settled your 
account with us by the time this letter 
reaches you. 


At this time, however, either through 
some carelessness of our own in failing to 
send you a statement, or some oversight 
on your part, you have failed to send us 
$——, the amount due on the account. 

Knowing your viewpoint upon business 
relations, we realize that you will appre- 
ciate our having drawn your attention to 
this. 

Yours truly, 


No. 2 


May 10, 1927 
Mr. E. R. Stoker, 
Young Avenue, Extown, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 


We want to talk about ourselves a min- 
ute. We have to work pretty hard to 
make a living, but we have made up our 
minds to get a lot of fun out of life, too. 

And there is not much fun in life unless 
you are really friends—giving everybody 
a square deal. We think we gave you a 
square deal. We sold you a high quality 
of material and you used it and got value 
received from it. 
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Before we could sell you that material, 
awe had to buy it. We had to pay for it. 

We have written you what seemed to us 
a perfectly fair, friendly letter asking you 
to treat us as fairly as we had treated 
you. We have been mighty surprised not 
to have heard from you. 

But we still feel that the best way to 
settle this is to be square with each other 
and to settle this as friends. We know 
you feel this:way too, and we know you 
will send us a check for $————— in the 
return mail. 

Yours truly, 


No. 3 
June 10, 1927 
Mr. E. R. Stoker, 
Young Avenue, Extown, Mo. 


Dear Sir: 


You failed to answer our last letter. 
The customary thing to do would be to 
say that we supposed you had overlooked 
it. 

That isn’t true. It is perfectly obvious 
that you are not the dishonest kind of 
contractor who wants to take goods from 
us without paying for them. That is the 
philosophy of a thief. It certainly isn’t 
yours. 

So the only conclusion we can draw is 
that you did not answer our last letter 
because you did not have the money. Prob- 
ably by now you have straightened out 
your financial affairs and will be able to 
send us today the $ which you 
owe us. 

If you are still financially embarrassed, 
we suggest that you help us—because 
we've got to have money to live too, by 
sending a part of the amount due now, and 
tell us when we may expect to receive the 
rest, 

Yours truly, 


No. 4 
July 2, 1927 
Mr. E. R. Stoker, 
Young Avenue, Extown, Mo. 


Dear Sir: 


How much is enough? We have writ- 
ten you three letters drawing your atten- 
tion to the fact that you owe us $————-. 
Isn't that enough? 


Let’s get the facts straight. The money 
which you owe us is for quality products 
which you received and which rendered 
you satisfactory service. It is easily col- 
lectable. But because you have been good 
enough to give us your business, we feel 
that some courtesy is due you. 

We need not have bothered to write you 
four letters. We could have had the 
money within 24 hours. We did not think 
it was fair to you to ruin your credit rat- 
ing in this entire section and with all the 
credit rating associations, by taking legal 
steps. 

We did not feel that it was fair to you 
to inform your friends in general that you 
either had no money or else that you were 
the type of man who refused to carry out 
his obligations. 


But we need money to run our business 
just as you need the material you re- 
ceived from us. To stay in business we 
must collect our bills. Since we want to 
stay in business, we regret to inform you 
that unless we hear from you within five 
days of your receipt of this letter, we shall 
be forced to take other, more drastic steps. 


Yours truly, 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


No. 5 
July 9, 1927 
Mr. E. R. Stoker, 
Young Avenue, Extown, Mo 


Dear Sir: 


It is with sincere regret that we notice 
you have made no attempt to do anything 
on your account, $ due us, within the 
five day period set in our last letter. 

We said sincere regret. We mean it. 
Our most valued asset in this business is 
our friendly relationship with our cus- 
tomers. 


We value that friendship so much that 
just on the barest chance that you have 
been sick or away from home, we are go- 
ing to wait an additional five days before 
taking any steps that we feel will injure 
your local credit. 

We have turned your account over to 
our lawyer. You will receive no further 
notice from us, but we have advised him 
to wait five days before proceeding 
against you. 

We certainly hope that we will hear 
from you before he starts the legal steps 
necessary to collect the money. Let us 
make it clear once more—you will not 
hear from us again. 








Yours truly, 


Winning Frankness 


The friendliness and frankness of 
this collection letter, used by a 
dealer in the Southwest, gives it a 
ring that is likely to get the debtor’s 
good-will if he has any. Out of fif- 
teen customers who received it, ten 
either paid up or arranged to take 
care of their indebtedness to the 
dealer. 


May 2, 1927 
Mr. N. J. Smith, 


Dear Customer: 


In regard to past due account against 
you in the amount of $————_.. 

You have read collection letters where 
a fellow tried to kid himself and you, too, 
about “oversight,” and so on. Well, we 
want to be different! 


If we deal with just the truthful facts 
our conclusion is that the reason you have 
not paid us is because you haven’t had 
enough money to go all the way round. 


Sometimes the fellow who makes the 
biggest howl is the one who gets his money 
first, but we do not care to adopt this 
plan. Instead we are putting ourselves in 
your place and trying to look at things 
reasonably. 


Instead of worrying you with repeated 
“duns,” we just want to appeal to your 
sense of fairness. If you owe other bills 
that are older than ours, then we guess it 
is up to us to wait our turn; but if not, 
don’t you think it would be only fair to 
let us have our money next? 


Let us have a few lines from you today, 
will you, so that we may know how to 
figure on collections? If you just can’t 
send us a check in the mail tonight, give 
us an idea of when you think you can 
send it. We certainly will appreciate this 
little courtesy; it won’t take much of your 
time, and it will help us a whole lot. 


With continued good wishes, we are, 


Yours very truly, 
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(Continued from page 12) 
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Latin American Conditions 
Collections Generally Improved 
By W.S. Swingle 


Mgr., Foreign Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


S the response to the second 

questionnaire on credit and col- 
lection conditions in Latin-America 
was 25 per cent. greater than the 
first survey published in the October 
Crepit MonrHu iy, the present sum- 
mary gives a more comprehensive 
picture of how members of the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the N. A. C. M. consider the situa- 
tion in this territory. 

Credit conditions are still generally 
classified as fair. Some changes are 
to be noted in a shifting of the clas- 
sifications of the conditions in several 
countries. 

Uruguay, Argentina and Panama 
continue to head the list where credit 
conditions are considered good, rang- 
ing from Uruguay with 85 per cent. 
good, 13 per cent. fair, 2 per cent. 
poor, to Panama with 66 per cent. 
good, 34 per cent. fair. Argentina 
moved up to second place from third 
position on the previous survey. 

In the classification in which credit 
conditions are considered good to 
fair, are the countries of Costa Rica 
and Chile, with Costa Rica 59 per 
cent. good, 33 per cent. fair and 8 
per cent. poor, and Chile with 57 per 


cent. good, 41 per cent. fair, 2 per 
cent. poor. Costa Rica remains in 
the same classification but Chile has 
moved up. Brazil, Colombia, Para- 
guay, Guatemala and Honduras have 
dropped into less favorable positions. 

The countries in which credit con- 
ditions are reported fair to good in- 
clude Colombia, Venezuela, Para- 
guay, Guatemala, Peru and Brazil, 
ranging from Colombia, with 49 per 
cent. good, 50 per cent. fair and 1 per 
cent. poor to Brazil with 36 per cent. 
good, 62 per cent. fair, 2 per cent. 
poor. None of these countries were 
similarly classified previously, being 
a drop for Colombia, Paraguay, Gua- 
temala and Brazil, but improvement 
for Venezuela and Peru. 

Credit conditions are considered 
fair in Porto Rico, Salvador, Domin- 
ian Republic, Mexico and Honduras, 
ranging from Porto Rico with 30 per 
cent. good, 65 per cent. fair. 5 per 
cent poor to Honduras with 33 per 
cent. good, 55 per cent. fair, 12 per 
cent. poor. Porto Rico and Salvador 
remain in the same classification. 
Mexico and Dominican Republic 
show improvement, but Honduras 
has dropped to only fair. 


Collection Conditions in Latin America 


Based on reports from members of Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National Association of Credit Men. Figures 


im percentage of replies received. 


Credit Conditions 


Country Good 


Argentina 

Bolivia 2 
36 
51 

Colombia 49 

Costa Rica 59 

Cuba 

SE TOS i ccuscsyweoud oat 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 


Porto Rico 
Salvador 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Collections 
Fair Poor Prompt Slow 
22 0 91 g 
46H 28 56 44 
62 83 17 
47 84 16 
50 70 30 
33 77 23 
44 50 50 
61 50 50 
52 2 40 60 
53 76 24 
49 53 47 
55 65 35 
52 63 37 
66 36 64 
34 95 5 
46 80 20 
57 69 31 
65 65 35 
62 63 37 
13 93 7 
43 77 23 
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In five countries, credit conditions 
are considered fair to poor including 
Haiti, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Bolivia 
and Cuba, ranging from 29 per cent. 
good. 49 per cent. fair and 22 per 
cent. poor for Haiti, to 18 per cent. 
good, 44 per cent. fair and 38 per 
cent. poor for Cuba. Of these coun- 
tries, Ecuador and Nicaragua con- 
tinue in the same classification. Haiti 
and Bolivia have been lowered from 
fair, and Cuba was not covered in the 
previous survey. 

Although credit conditions are still 
not classified as good in a majority 
of the countries, collections in a large 
percentage of countries are reported 
prompt or ranging from prompt to 
slow, and in but four countries are 
slow collections equal to or greater 
than prompt payments. Generally, 
there is indicated a slight improve- 
ment. 


In the first group, where collections 
may be considered prompt, are Pan- 
ama, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Costa, Rica, Vene- 
zuela, and Guatemala, ranging from 
Panama with 95 per cent. prompt 
and 5 per cent. slow to Guatemala 
with 75 per cent. prompt and 24 per 
cent. slow. Of these countries, all 
but Venezuela and Guatemala were 
previously in this classification. Peru 
and Honduras, previously in this 
group, have dropped, while Venezu- 
ela and Guatemala have shown im- 
provement. 


The second group classified, 
prompt to slow, includes Colombia, 
Peru, Porto Rico, Honduras, Salva- 
dor, Mexico, Bolivia and Haiti, rang- 
ing from Colombia with 70 per cent. 
prompt and 30 per cent. slow to Haiti 
with 53 per cent. prompt and 47 per 
cent. slow. Colombia, Porto Rico, 
Salvador, Bolivia and Haiti show no 
change in classification, but Peru and 
Honduras have dropped to this group 
while Mexico shows improvement. 

In Cuba and Dominican Republic 
opinion is equally divided as to 
promptness of receipts, with 50 per 
cent. prompt and 50 per cent. slow in 
each case. Cuba was not previously 
covered, but Dominican Republic 
showed improved classification. 

Collections are classified as slow in 
two countries, namely Ecuador, 40 
per cent. prompt and 60 per cent. 
slow, and Nicaragua, 36 per cent. 
prompt and 64 per cent. slow. Ecua- 
dor is in a lower classification than 
previously, Nicaragua indicates a 
lower percentage of prompt payment. 
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One Way to Collect a 
Judgment 


DAVIES, of the Worch Cigar 

e Company, St. Paul, writing to 

the Crepir Monruty, tells the story 

of a creditor in a country town who 

obtained a judgment against a debtor 
there. 

About the time the judgment was 
obtained, the debtor disposed of his 
business, closed his banking account, 
and carried his roll around in his 
pocket. The creditor was aware of 
this condition and went’ to discuss 
the matter with his attorney. To- 
gether they planned a way of collect- 
ing the judgment, and this is how 
they did it. 

They arranged with the town bully 
to watch for Mr. Debtor on the 
street and then to walk by him and, 
in passing, lurch into him, supposed- 
ly by accident. An argument ensued, 
followed by blows. The town con- 
stable happened along just at the 
right moment.and arrested both the 
bully and debtor. Before they were 
locked up they were relieved of all 
valuables, as is customary, and the 
attorney levied on Mr. Debtor’s 
bankroll. 

For the benefit of the credit fra- 
ternity, other credit executives will, 
it is hoped, contribute other experi- 
ences in the collections of judgments. 


The New N. A. C. M. 
Collection Index 


TATISTICS on_ collections, 

gathered by the Department of 
Education and Research in co- 
operation with the Adjustment Bu- 
reaus Department of the N. A. C. 
M., will be presented regularly in the 
Executive Manager’s Monthly Letter 
beginning with the current (January ) 
issue. This heretofore unavailable 
information will furnish an exceed- 
ingly valuable index to the trend of 
collections. 

Another regular feature of the 
Monthly Letter will be instances of 
co-operation between Credit and 
Sales Departments. 

The first of these will be a de- 
scription of a weekly “held-order 
party”—attended by the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Credit Manager and the 
General Sales Manager of a well- 
known company—at which orders 
held for any reason are reviewed. 
The company’s policy in each case 
is then determined and is thereafter 
carried out in complete harmony. 
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Not Connected With H. & H. Co. and members of the Association 


HE Hart & Hegeman Manu- and others should be on their guard. 
facturing Co. of Hartford, ; e 











. ° ” 
Connecticut, reports that an individ- “Vol. 1, No. 1 
ual using the name of Robert T. or HE Business Historical Society, 
Robert F. McCurdy, who signs him- a depository of information on 


self as Treasurer of the Hart & business history is publishing a quar- 
Hegeman Manufacturing Co., has is- terly “Journal of Economic and Busi- 
sued checks in the name of the Hart ness History,” the first number of 
& Hegeman Manufacturing Co. which, containing 176 pages, is dated 
which have been presented for pay- November, 1928. Among the inter- 
ment in North Carolina. No person esting articles in this number is. 
by this name is connected with the one on “Early English Banking 
Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing Schemes,” by Dr. R. D. Richards. 


When the keen edge of Bad Debts pierces 
the heart of your business—your Accounts 
Receivable—red ink flows. 


Credit Insurance turns the blade and ab- 
sorbs the shock of abnormal, unexpected 
credit losses. 


American Credit Insurance 


not only affords protection from loss through 
creditors’ failures, but also provides a 
highly-efficient, nation-wide collection ser- 
vice. By avoiding losses and stimulating 
credit payments, a manufacturer or jobber 
finds less capital tied up in credit extensions. 


Our representative will be glad to explain 
to Credit Managers these and other 
attractive features of American Credit 
Insurance. 


che AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 
OF NEW YORK J. F. M¢ FADDEN, prssipenz 
Offices in All Leading Cities 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 


San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. MR-995 
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The Business Librar 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Industries of America 


Keir. 
$5.00. 


MANUFACTURING Malcolm Ronald 
NY 


Press Co., Y. 1928. 611 pp. 


Professor Keir of Dartmouth, who is the 
author of this useful treatise, is also the 
editor of the “Industries of America” se- 
ries of which the present volume is a part. 
The titles in the 
“Agriculture,” “Lumber,” “Mining,” “Fi- 


other series include 


nance,” “Transportation,” “Communica- 
tion,” “Geography,” and “Economics.” 

The Research Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men welcomes 
this book for a special reason. Members 
of the Association frequently write in to 
ask: “Where can I find a statement, in not 
too technical language, of the essential ‘facts 
concerning the industry with which I am 
Heretofore this has been a 
somewhat difficult answer. 
Now, thanks to Professor Keir, it has be- 
come fairly simple. 


Most of 
cific industries. 


connected 7” 
question to 


the 24 chapters deal with spe- 
There are, however, sev- 
eral which cover general subjects such as 
household manufactures and craftsman- 
ship, the development of the factory sys- 
tem, the and decentralization 
of industry, the services of the peddler to 
early manufacturers, and labor problems. 

The specific industries to which separate 
chapters are devoted are agriculture; lum- 
bering and mining; power; iron; steel; 
motors ; meat; cotton; wool; silk; leather ; 
shoes; paper; cement, brick and pottery; 
and glass. 

The book presents a thoroughly readable 
history of our industrial development. On 
November 11, 1918, Professor Keir tells 
us, when American citizens deliriously re- 
joiced at the military ending of the World 
War, they were unconsciously celebrating 
the close of an American industrial epoch. 
For, in broad terms, our industrial history 
has been marked by three significant 
phases, the second of which closed with 
the World War. 

During the century after the signing of 
the Constitution, the executives in Ameri- 


localization 


can industries were compelled to focus their 
attention on problems of production be- 
cause the nation expanded at such a rapid 
rate that demand constantly outran supply 
at existing cost levels. In the 
this century was out- 
standing in respect to the shift from handi- 
craft methods to production by means of 
power-driven machinery. 

About 1880, the continues, 
farmers, mine operators and particularly 
manufacturers became aware of a funda- 
mental change in 


manu fac- 


turing industries 


chronicle 


Our free 
land was fairly well settled, our rate of 
growth was slowing, our productive ca- 
pacity had at last overtaken the demands 
of the consumers. To accommodate them- 
selves to this situation our producers paid 
relatively less attention to problems of pro- 
duction; instead, they started an intensive 
study of marketing, salesmanship and ad- 
vertising. 


conditions. 


For a generation or more, problems of 
distribution outranked those of production. 
But as early as 1910, signs were not lack- 
ing that this second phase of industrial 
evolution was waning. Then came the 
World War, a heady stimulant to all our 
producing industries. In addition to ex- 
cess capacity, our producers soon found 
themselves confronting unusual conditions 
as to prices, employment and wages. It 
became evident that the old order 
crumbling and a new one was rising. 

The third stage of our national indus- 
trial life, Professor Keir concludes, into 
which we passed after the World War, is 
an age not of production dominantly, but 
one in which attention must be given to 
production and distribution ‘alike, in which 
the effort of the nation’s business interests 
is to co-ordinate broadly the forces and in- 
strumentalities of both production and dis- 
tribution, and thereby secure a steady and 
continuing progress. 

Hemmed in by the details of our par- 
ticular jobs, we are likely to lose our per- 
spective. We stand close to the canvas, 
painstakingly studying a small leaf and 
rarely stepping back to enjoy the effect of 


was 
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the whole composition. Professor Keir en- 
courages us to get away, at least for a 
while, from the close-up view of our busi- 
ness fabric, and to get the true refresh- 
ment that comes from studying its sweep- 


ing lines and inspiriting colors. 


Trade Associations and the 
Law 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS: THE LEGAL AS. 
PECTS. Benjamin S. Kirsh. Central Book 
Co., N. Y. 1928. 271 pp. $3.00 
The eleven chapters which comprise this 

book are based chiefly on articles written 

by Mr. Kirsh and published in the Amer- 
ican Bar Journal, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law Review, the 

St. John’s Law Review and the Journal of 

Accountancy. 


Association 


After an introductory chapter concern- 
ing the general principles of trade associa- 
tion law, the author turns his attention to 
trade association statistics, uniform ac- 
counting methods, credit bureau functions, 
patent interchange, and foreign trade func- 
tions of trade associations. 

Chapter VII deals with uniform basing 
point Chapter VIII with 
lective purchasing; Chapter IX with 
standardization; Chapter X with trade re- 
lations; and Chapter XI with the restrict- 
ing of the channels of distribution. 

Chapter IV is devoted to a discussion of 
credit bureau functions of trade associa- 
tions. The issues fairly to be presented for 
judicial determination within the course of 
the next few years, says Mr. Kirsh, will 
involve the setting of the lawful bounda- 
ries of collective efforts on the part of 
trade associations to protect and safeguard 
their members effectively against the waste- 
ful extension of credits to fraudulent and 
irresponsible purchasers, and to eliminate 
unsound credit. 

From the 


systems ; col- 


decision in the well-known 
“Cement Case.” the author quotes the opin- 
ion that “Distribution of information as to 
credit and responsibility of 


buyers un- 
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doubtedly prevents fraud and cuts down to 
some degree commercial transactions which 
would otherwise be induced by fraud.” 
This authoritative view of the Supreme 
Court, says Mr. Kirsh, leaves it free from 
doubt that the general purpose of credit 
bureaus is proper and beneficial, as the 
clearing house for material information. 
But the legality of the various methods 
employed has not yet been definitely de- 
termined. 

The problems of law arising from co- 
operation in the collection and dissemina- 
tion of credit information depend first, the 
author says, upon the purpose of the collec- 
tive activity; secondly, on the means 
adopted; and finally, upon a consideration 
of how effective a policy must be resorted 
to in order to protect members of the as- 
sociation against the frauds and irrespon- 
sibilities of delinquent debtors. 

The great weight of authority permits 
the mere gathering and distribution of rele- 
vant credit information, to one who has an 
interest and to whom there is owing a legal 
or moral duty. This has been conceded 
both in cases arising under the anti-trust 
laws and in those brought for defamation. 
But where the facts establish a motive to 
injure the plaintiff rather than to further 
the legitimate interests of the members of 
the association, the rule is necessarily dif- 
ferent. So that an agreement to compel 
payment by coercive means is unlawful, 
and likewise, misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment of the fact that the debtor honestly 
disputes his claim will subject the report- 
ing member to liability. 

In concluding this portion of the text 
Mr. Kirsh notes, in the recent expressions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
a growing tendency to accord a larger 
measure of recognition to trade association 
activity, and makes the very reasonable 
suggestion that the innumerable difficulties 
encountered hy the moderately sized con- 
cern, in a complex and extensive market, 
to secure accurate and reliable information 
concerning credit, would seem to require 
a liberal rule for joint effort. 


Since the Armistice 
EUROPE —A 


HISTORY OF TEN YEARS. 
Raymond Leslie Buell. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. 1928. 428 pp. $2.50. 


This modern “Histoire des Dix Ans” is 
for Americans who want to know what 
has happened to Europe since the end of 
the World War. In its preparation the 
author has had the valuable co-operation of 
the staff of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. The volume is illustrated with five 
maps, and portraits of the chief figures in 
recent European history,—Lloyd George, 
Stresemann, Poincaré, Pilsudski, Lenin, 
Masaryk, Bratianu, Mustapha Kemal and 
Mussolini. 

Mr. Buell begins with a general discus- 
sion of “Europe and the War,” and next 
outlines the chief provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles. He then discusses the de- 











fault of Germany, the security of France, 
the plan of the experts, and Locarno, The 
other chapters deal specifically with con- 
ditions in the various European countries, 
concluding with a chapter on “Prospects 
for Peace.” 

In time, the author believes, Russia, 
Italy and the United States will come to 
the point of giving full co-operation to the 
League of Nations. But this will not in- 
augurate the millennium. It may even 
postpone it if the victors in the last war 
seize control of the League machinery for 
the purpose of maintaining the status quo 
indefinitely. The preachments of the Coun- 
cil may prevent Lithuania from going to 
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Out of the Realm 
of Fancy 


Trusting to imagination for Facts — and to 
memory for Figures — puts Business in the 


Reverse the operation: Trust to Facts for imag- 
ination and to Figures for memory—and Busi- 
ness is lifted out of the realm of Fancy. 


Modern Accountancy is demanded by the logic 
of trusting to facts and figures. Its Budget is 
a guide to what should be, based on what is. 
Its Detailed Audit analyzes and checks what 
has been. Its Costs are figures based on facts. 
System and Method are the physical expres- 
sions of its established order. Good manage- 
ment served by Modern Accountancy controls, 
because through these factors of facts and 
figures Business itself is lifted out of the realm 


ERNST & ERNST 


SYSTEM SERVICE 


DENVER 
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war with Poland over Vilna, and friends 
of the League may acclaim another victory 
for peace. But as long as the Council de 
clines to look into the merits of the con- 
troversy, the “victory” seems to Mr. 
to be of doubtful value. 

Hitherto the League has been slow in 
taking a vigorous stand upon controver- 
sial issues, out of fear of endangering its 
existence and its success. Yet the real vi- 
tality of the League sooner or later will 
depend upon its 


face real issues. 


Suell 


willingness squarely to 
The coddling period, the 
author suggests, must soon come to an end. 

The concluding paragraphs of the book 
deal with the pact signed by fifteen gov- 
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ernments in Paris on August 27, 1928, re- 
nouncing war “as an instrument of national 
policy.” The initiative in preparing this 
treaty was, as the world knows, taken by 
Secretary Kellogg, and its conclusion fol- 
lowed negotiations which had extended over 
many months. During these negotiations a 
number of “interpretations” of the treaty 
were made. Perhaps the most important 
of these declared that self-defense was not 
prohibited by the treaty and that each state 
might decide what constituted an act of 


self-defense. The British government also 
enunciated in this connection a reservation 
which might be described as a British 
“Monroe Doctrine,” while a number of 
governments declared that nothing in the 
treaty could invalidate their 
under the League. 


obligations 


In Mr. Buell’s opinion, so many “inter- 
pretations” have been made by the leading 
parties to this treaty that it is difficult to 
see just what wars are really prohibited by 
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it. Although the declaration embodied in 
this agreement may have some moral value, 
the treaty itself provides no machinery for 
removing causes of disputes. War can be 
genuinely outlawed, the author concludes, 
only aiter the establishment of interna- 
tional institutions which not only will guar- 
antee the world against armed marauders 
but which will establish processes whereby 
justice may be progressively realized and 
all pretext for the use of violence will be 
removed. 





In Analyzing Statements 


Fixed Assets Proportions Vary With Trades 


By Arthur F. Barnes 


Pres., Robert Morris Associates; Vice-Pres., Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 


BVIOUS- 

LY, different 

types of busi- 

ness develop different 
statement set-ups. 
Some kinds of busi- 
ness require heavy in- 





vestments in fixed assets. Others 
require almost no _ fixed assets. 
These varying necessities are re- 


flected in the statement figures. It 
is absurd to criticize a company if 
60 per cent. of its assets are of a 


fixed nature when this is a usual 
condition in its industry. It is just 
as absurd to be satisfied with a 


showing in which the fixed assets 
are 40 per cent. of all assets when 
to be in accord with the usual they 
should be only 25 per cent. To an- 
alyze fairly the norms should be 
known. 

The Robert Morris Associates, 
Lansdowne, Pa., an_ affiliation of 
banks which are members of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
has been developing this kind of 
data for some eight or nine years. 
The following listing of the per- 
centage of fixed assets is taken 
from their studies as of about De- 
cember 31, 1927. The marked va- 
riation plainly indicates the impor- 
tance of accuracy of knowledge in 
estimating the reasonableness of the 
fixed asset item. There are listed 
first the number of statements used 
in determining the data; second the 
industry for which the data is com- 
puted; and third the percentage 
borne by fixed assets to all the as- 
sets for that industry, based on the 
number of statements noted. 





Fixep Assets PERCENTAGES 
oF ToTAL ASSETS 


Number of Industry Percentage of 
Statements Fixed Assets 
Studied 

37 Jewelry Jobbers 4.43 
107 Auto Finance Companies 5.08 
10 Rubber Dealers—Crude 6.85 
31 Cotton Converters : 7.13 
16 Carpet and Rugs—Retail 10.30 
26 Commission Dry Goods 13.39 
16 Coal Jobbers 13.51 
32 Wool Dealers 15.20 
102 Wholesale Dry Goods 15.51 
63 Coat and Suit Mfrs. 15.52 
70 Furniture Instalment Houses 16.05 
63 Furniture Stores 16.82 
52 Wholesale Drug Companies 17.20 
29 Cigar Manufacturers 19.04 
70 Jewelers—Retail 19.73 
107 Clothing Mirs.—Men 19.89 
17 Leaf Topacco Dealers 22.75 
175 Wholesale Grocers 24.40 
50 Hardware—Retail 25.81 


63 Elec. Supplies—Jbr. & Dlr. 
58 Wholesale Hardware 
52 Ladies-Reaay-to-Wear 
74 Boot and Snoe Retailers 
73 Mens Furnishings—Retail 
34 Boot & Shoe Mirs.—Women 
31 Boot & Shoe Mfrs.—Men 
23 Drug Mfrs. 
31 Hardware, Heavy—Wholesale 
36 Grocers—Retail 
Silk Mfrs. 
111 Automobile Agents 
10 Auto Mtrs.—Trucks 
45 Paint Mfrs. 
29 Leather Dealers 
29 Wholesale Millinery 
30 Hides & Skins 
55 Fruit & Produce—Wholesale 
23 Milling Compamies—Flour 
61 Furniture Mfrs. 
23 Mill & Mine Sugply Houses 
24 Knitting Mills—Sweaters 
14 Hardware Mtrs. 
= Knitting Mills—Underwear 
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Tanners 43.34 
111 Department Stores 44.45 
52 Lumber Yards & Millwork 44.73 
13 Toy Manufacturers 44.81 
25 Knitting Mills—Full Fash. Hos. 47.48 
19 Auto Mfrs.—Cars 48.02 
34 Woolen Goods Mfrs. 48.32 
51 Packers 49.39 
26 Tire Mfrs. 49.54 
141 Lumber Yards 49.66 
33 Drug Stores—Retail 51.26 
11 Interior Woodwork 52.91 
400 Printers 54.20 


49 Cotton Mills—Northern 

25 Fruit & epee Canneries 

57 Lumber Mill & Yard—Wholesale 
12 Knitting Mills—Seamless Hos. 
81 Cotton Tcitis—Southern 

10 Paper Mills—Fine 

20 Cold Storage Piants 

40 Paper Box & Board Mfrs. 

21 Coal Dealers—Wholesale 

25 Portland Cement Plants 

18 Paper Mills—Coarse 

51 Lumber Mills—Standing Timber 
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The list in the adjoining column 
indicates the variations for one state- 
ment item—that of proportion of 
fixed assets. Other items also show 
marked variations. When analyzing 
any statement it is important to have 
a fairly definite conception of what 
to expect so that one may not be al- 
lowing too great an expansion of in- 
vestment in one type of asset or de- 
clining to allow a moderate invest- 
ment in another asset. Guesswork 
is a poor substitute for knowledge. 


Experience Tables 


The Robert Morris Associates tab- 
ulate each year a very large number 
of statements. From this a series 
of common size statements is devel- 
oped in all the different lines of in- 
dustry indicated in the list as here 
printed. Percentage as between the 
single item and the total assets are 
developed for cash, receivables, in- 
ventories and miscellaneous current 
assets, total current assets, fixed as- 
sets, payables, taxes, miscellaneous 
current liabilities, funded debts, total 
debt, special reserves and net worth. 
On the same basis a percentage fig- 
ure is developed for sales and profits. 
Finally a series of ratios are com- 
puted showing the relation of current 
assets to current liabilities, net worth 
to fixed assets, net worth to debt, 
sales to receivables, sales to merchan- 
dise, sales to fixed assets, sales to net 
worth, profits to net worth and 
profits to sales. 


These proportions must not be 
considered standards. They are ex- 
perience tables. Their use makes it 
possible to compare individual with 
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group performance. In analyzing 
statements, the noting of variations 
of individual from group perform- 
ance provides indicators that have 
often disclosed trends in a company 
due to mismanagement, lack of man- 
agement or financially unsound man- 
agement long before the effects of 
such handling of affairs has produced 
effects readily recognizable in the dol- 
lar figures of a financial statement. 

Of late the Associates have been 
approached by many business execu- 
tives and reporting agencies for cop- 
ies of these reports. This has devel- 
oped a difficult problem and a posi- 
tion that might easily be misunder- 
stood. It is the occasion for this ar- 
ticle, written so that the business ex- 
ecutive may know of this work, its 
effect upon him, and the possibilities 
of his profiting by it. 

Statement studies were first under- 
taken by the Associates in order to 
provide the members with unbiased 
business backgrounds or experience 
tables broader than any available at 
that time. Although a number of 
agencies and analysts now compile 
data of a generaly similar nature the 
Associates have, as yet, still been 
pioneers in pushing their examina- 
tions into more industries and on 
wider samplings than other back- 
grounds so far developed. This work 
is a major item in their statistical 
activity and the figures are designed 
primarily for bank use. For this rea- 
son their general distribution is lim- 
ited to their own members. 

However, any interested business 
executive who wishes to ascertain 
how his own company compares with 
these norms has a very simple way of 
doing so. He should inquire of his 
bank whether it is a member of the 
Associates. If so, one of its loaning 
officers, perhaps several, or the credit 
department has these experience 
tables available. As a matter of ser- 
vice such a loaning officer would be 
glad to discuss the affairs of the com- 
pany in the light of these figures. If 
casual comparison is not sufficient to 
get the full value of such an analysis, 
then such a bank will develop a full 
index relation of proportions as be- 
tween the single company and these 
experience tables, or will ask the 
office of the Associates at Lans- 


downe, Pa., to do so for it. Almost 


every progressive bank is delighted 
to extend co-operation of this sort. 


If the bank is not a member, it 
will not have these experience tables 
available. But if it be a bank of 
a kind that conducts a business which 
makes it both eligible and desirable 
it can of course apply for member- 
ship, after being endorsed by a mem- 
ber. Such application will receive 
prompt consideration and during the 
period in which the application is 
being considered, the office of the 
Associates will co-operate in an ad- 
visory analytical capacity just as if 
for a member. 

These studies are developed for 
the use of members of the Associates, 
either to analyze as bankers their 
own risks or to consult with and ad- 
vise business executives. There are 
times when such an executive himself 
may have a real interest in or need 
for such experience tables. In such 
cases his statement may be submitted 
direct by the executive to the office 
of the Associates. 


A statement so submitted and in in- 
dustries under examination is added 
to the studies and used in extending 
the experience. When the study is 
completed the sheet is returned to the 
executive with the regular analytical 
ratios computed together with a list 
of those ratios selected as usual for 
the industry. To this extent such an 
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opportunity is on a reciprocal basis 
and involves no expense to any single 
company. However, the data must 
be submitted on a special form used 
by the Associates, and to be secured 
from their office, so as to maintain 
uniformity. Complete analyses with 
full and suggestive comment, how- 
ever, can be issued only to or through 
members. Therefore an executive, 
banking with a non-member of the 
Associates, should consult the Asso- 
ciates’ office to ascertain how such 
detailed report can be 
through bank affiliation. 


received 


“I Can Setell” 


HE following answer to a col+ 

lection letter was received re- 
cently by the Fletcher Oil Company 
of Boise, Idaho: 


Blank Company 


i reseved your leter of the 15 
now the bill is a corden to my 
checks & recets is 115.09 now-I 
wont to pay all ioe but hant abel 
to pay eney more now i thank 
that i will be able to setell with 
you shortley after the first this 
bill shoud a ben pade long a go 
but my deters just kep puten me 
off so i thank i can setell som 
time in January 


Yours as every 
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Past Due Accounts 
W hat Does It Really Cost to Carry Them 


Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co., Parkersburg, W. 


HE cost of carrying an ac- 
count is a subject that should 
interest not only every Credit 

Manager but every business executive 
as well. It is not the simple matter 
that it may seem at first glance to fig- 


By A. A. Merritt 


ure the cost of carrying your ac- 
counts. Delve a little deeper and you 
will find it a harder problem than you 
perhaps thought at first because of 
the many intangible items that con- 
stitute the cost. 


pee : 
an a TN 


cs SIDERING the 


many unavoidable 
chances for Credit 
losses, may indicate 
the desirability of 


Credit Insurance for 


nineteen twenty nine. 


Va. 


The subject of costs is a broad one 
and covers both the large corpora- 
tion,—with its up-to-date accounting 
methods and the latest and most ef- 
ficient machinery for bookkeeping,— 
and the little grocery store on the cor- 
ner, which sells mostly to the work- 
ingman’s family, waiting from pay 
day to pay day for its collections, with 
one person handling all the business, 
including the bookkeeping.—which is 
sometimes no more than a stack of 
duplicate sales slips. 

Should one discuss the cost of car- 
rying all accounts or only those that 
are past due? Since it is necessary to 
carry accounts, and no one objects 
to carrying good paying accounts, this 
article will be limited to a discussion 
of the cost of carrying past due ac- 
counts. 

In a dozen firms carrying the same 
number of past due accounts, it is 
probable that no two would figure the 
same carrying cost. This is because 
the salaries of executives and clerical 
help vary; the manner of collecting 
varies ; some firms write oftener than 
others; some use the telephone and 
telegram more than others; and some 
make more personal calls. It is there- 
fore impossible to tell exactly what 
it costs all companies to carry past 
due accounts. A good working meth- 
od of figuring cost can be obtained, 
however, from a study of some of the 
items entering into the cost of carry- 
ing an account of $1,000 for 90 days 
after it is due. 


Cost of Money 


One of the first items the treasurer 
thinks about is the cost of the money 
involved. At six per cent. the inter- 
est on $1,000 for 90 days amounts to 
$15. 

The chronic, slow pay, inefficient 
merchant, ignorant of merchandising, 
who is not a good buyer, who does 
not know what it costs him to do busi- 
ness, who does not discount his bills 
is a menace to the merchant who is 
efficient, discounts his bills, buys 
wisely, and last but not least makes 
a profit. 
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To illustrate: There are three mer- 
chants, Brown, Jones and Smith, all 
selling the same line of goods in the 
same town. Brown is a good busi- 
ness man, outstanding in every way, 
discounts his bills, bears a good repu- 
tation, and is a leader in his town. 
Jones is just about the average, but 
manages to make a profit on what he 
sells. Smith is a typical slow pay 
merchant, inefficient, not a good buy- 
er, does not know how to sell, fails 
to discount his bills. There is just 
one reason why he is able to continue 
in business: his creditors are lenient. 

See how Smith is costing Brown 
and Jones actual money. 

First, there are the sales Smith is 
taking from Brown and Jones. Be- 
cause Smith is a poor buyer, some 
enthusiastic salesman may over-stock 
him and he may be forced to have a 
cut price sale. He thereby attracts 
customers from Brown and Jones, 
who lose a potential profit. Cut price 
sales, moreover, hurt the good will 
with Brown and Jones for these lines 
that all three carry. The consumer 
doesn’t understand why Brown and 
Jones can’t have a sale and sell as 
cheap as Smith. Or, Smith may sell 
old or inferior goods in his cut price 
sales; and this often reacts unfavor- 
ably, —in the minds of the indiscrim- 
inating—against Brown and Jones. 


Triple Profit Lost 


There is another important item of 
cost to be charged to the slow pay 
customer. When a firm sells $1,000 
worth of goods to a customer who dis- 
counts every 30 days it makes in 90 
days three sales and three profits. 
Estimating net profits at two per cent. 
of sales, (or $20 on each $1,000 sale), 
the firm loses a potential profit of $60 
by having a slow pay customer run- 
ning 90 days past due. Another item 
can be added to the cost of carrying 
a slow account: Profit lost on slow 
turnover, $60. Every time therefore, 
that the Credit Manager effects an 
increase in the turnover of accounts 
he decreases a large cost item. 


Cost of Writing Letters 


Assuming that the Credit Manager 
makes no personal calls on his credit- 
ors, but that he writes a letter every 
ten days over the period of ninety 
days, he writes a total of nine letters. 

It is said that the average executive 
dictates only ten real letters per hour. 
Let us place his salary rate at the 
modest rate of $1.25 per hour. Fig- 


uring his stenographer’s salary at 50 
cents per hour, we now have: 


Cost oF Nine LetTers 
54 minutes Manager's time..... $1.125 
Stenographer’s time—1% hours .75 
Office Boy, Stationery, Postage  .36 





Cost of nine letters......... 2.235 


Let us digress long enough to note 
that our banker friends have awaken- 
ed to the fact that an average check- 
ing account of $100 or less is not a 
paying proposition, and they are mak- 
ing a service charge of a dollar per 
month on such accounts. One bank 
discovered that more than 50 per cent. 
of its checking accounts carried less 
than three per cent. of its deposits, 
and that three per cent. of its ac- 
counts issued more than 40 per cent. 
of its checks. It found that each 
checking account on its books cost $15 
a year. If they have awakened to 
this fact, is it not time that the manu- 
facturer and jobber also awakened to 
the fact that every past due account 
costs money to carry? 

Let us take as example a wholesale 
house that carries 3,000 accounts on 
its books. They would probably em- 
ploy a cashier and two bookkeepers. 
Let us see what their annual cost 
would probably be. 





41 
Cost oF 3,000 Accounts 
PINE 1 2 sets. fhteak +4 ale Gaui $5,000 
SINE oo sa ekwaedslews weeds 200 
Depreciation on equipment.... 500 
RNR cs arate dean ois ptcerd dale 720 
ee eee $6,420 


On 3,000 accounts this would aver- 
age $2.13 per year, or 17.7 cents per 
month for each account. For three 
months, or 90 days, each past due ac- 
count would cost three times 17.7 
cents or 53.1 cents. 


Collection by Attorney 
Suppose that a past-due account of 
$1,000 is placed in the hands of an 
attorney for collection. The standard 
rates of collection are as follows: 
15% on the Ist $500 
10% on excess up to $1,000 
5% on bal. over $1,000 
According to these rates, collection 


costs on the $1,000 would amount to 
15 per cent. on $500 ($75) plus 10 
per cent. on $500 ($50) making a to- 
tal of $125. 

Combining our various cost items 
we find that for the 90-day period 
they are: 


Interest on Money .......... $15.00 
Loss Through Slow Turnover 60.00 
Writing Letters ............ 2.235 


Clerieel Coat. occ vsaaes cds 531 
Collection by Attorney 


$202,766 
(Continued on page 45) 


Every Ship Carries 
Insurance 


Every ship sailing the seas carries a qualified 
captain and certified navigation officers, yet the 
ship and its cargo are insured against catastrophe. 


The credit man of a manufacturing or wholesal- 
ing establishment, like the captain of a ship, is 
perfectly capable of guarding against all dangers 


which can be foreseen. 


It is the unforeseen which brings disaster. A 
National Policy of Credit Insurance is the guar- 
antee which converts your outstanding book 
accounts into certain assets. 


- National Surety 
Company 


Wx. B. Jorcz, Chairman 
E. M. Auten, Vice-President 


E. A. Str. Joun, President 
W. L. Crzmens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Conditional Sales—Utah 


Q. Is a title retaining note sufficient 
for the purpose of retaining title to ma- 
chinery conditionally sold in the state 
of Utah, and does such a note have to 
be filed or recorded? 

A. Conditional sale contracts are not 
governed by any statutory provisions in the 
state of Utah and title retaining notes are 
sufficient for the retention of title as 
against third persons equally with condi- 
tional sales contracts, and neither title re- 
taining notes or conditional sales contracts 
need be filed or recorded. 


Liability of Partners 


Q. A and B are in partnership; C is 
a creditor. A sells out to B who de- 
livers to C 10 checks in payment of the 
partnership indebtedness, all of them 
postdated. Five of the checks go to 
protest. B goes into bankruptcy. A is 
solvent. 

A. Assuming that C in accepting B’s 
checks preserved his rights against A, A 
and B remain jointly liable for the part- 
nership indebtedness. B being in bank- 
ruptcy, an action can be commenced against 
A with appropriate allegations setting up 
the fact that the indebtedness is a part- 
nership debt and that B has been adjudi- 
cated bankrupt. 


The exact form of the action and the 
question of joinder of the parties defend- 
ant would be determined by the practice of 
the particular state in which the action was 
commenced. ; 

In any event the liability is a joint lia- 
bility, but this does not necessarily mean 
that A would be liable for 50 per cent. and 
B for 50 per cent. A would then be 
subrogated to a claim against B’s estate 
for 50 per cent. of the amount paid. 


Consignments 
Q. Under the laws of the State of 
New York, where goods are shipped on 
consignment, can the consignee be 
prosecuted for larceny if he fails to re- 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
te credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 
—E. P. P. 


mit for goods sold out of the consign- 
ment stock? 


A. If the consignment agreement is 
properly drawn so as to constitute the 
progeds of the sale of the consigned stock 
a trust fund, the consignee can be held 
criminally for larceny, if he diverts the 
fund, or any part of it, to his own purposes. 


Mortgages Covering Real Estate 
and Chattels 


Q. Should a second mortgage issued 
by a New York corporation, securing 
monies advanced at time of mortgage 
and some to be advanced at a future 
date, covering real estate, trucks, auto- 
mobiles, baking machinery and tools, a 
large portion of which are not attached 
to real estate and which are definitely 
chattels, be recorded as a real estate 
mortgage and also be recorded as a 
chattel mortgage? Ought credit men 
as a general rule examine every real 
estate mortgage given by a corporation 
to see whether it covers real estate and 
chattels? 

A. Section 231 of the Lien Law of New 
York provides that mortgages creating a 
lien upon real and personal property, exe- 
cuted by a corporation as security for the 
payment of bonds issued by such corpora- 
tion, need not be filed or refiled as chattel 
mortgages. This section has been inter- 
preted in the Court of Appeals in 


Zartman ws. First National Bank, 189 
N. Y. 267, to be applicable to any kind of 
a corporation. 

It was held in Clement vs. Congress Hail 
72 Misc. 519, that the operation of this 
section is not limited to mortgages secur- 
ing a plurality of bonds, but is applicable 
to the case of an issue of a single bond 
secured by a single mortgage. Nor is 
it confined in its applicability to negotiable, 
as distinguished from non-negotiable bonds. 

It is true that the real estate mortgage 
records, as well as the chattel mortgage 
records, should be examined by credit men 
with a view to discovering what personal 
property may be covered by a real estate 
mortgage on the property of a corporation. 


Interest on Past Due Accounts 


Q. When there has been no pre- 
arrangement to charge interest on a past 
due account, can interest be collected 
by suit. This question is particularly 
with reference to the laws of the State 
of Ohio. 

A. Section 8305 of the General Code oi 
Ohio provides that 6% interest may be 
collected on book accounts from the time 
the same are due. 


Sales 


Q. When a dealer requests a manu- 
facturer to forward a shipment of mate- 
rial via a designated motor truck com- 
pany and the manufacturer prepays the 
transportation charges and ships the 
goods in accordance with the directions, 
specifying the true value of the ship- 
ment on the shipping receipt, does the 
shipper’s responsibility cease upon de- 
livery of the merchandise to the motor 
truck company in good order? 


A. The general rule is that delivery 
to the carrier is delivery to the consignee 
and that the risk of loss is upon the con- 
signee. On the facts as stated in this 
inquiry, the foregoing rule would seem to 
be applicable. 
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Court Decisions and Washington Notes 


Formerly Distributed as the Vigilantia Bulletin by the National Association of Credit Men 


Banks and Banking 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
Checks. When Payee of Check Not 
Required to Bear Loss Because of Failure 
of Bank on Which Check Was Drawn. 


In this action for the amount of a note 
defendant had mailed a check to plaintiff 
in settlement of an account between them. 
The check was not accepted but was re- 
turned by the plaintiff because of a dis- 
pute in the account. Thereafter the check 
was accepted by the plaintiff under an 
agreement with defendant that the same 
might apply as a credit on the account, 
leaving the disputed portion of the account 
open for future adjustment. Plaintiff 
thereafter promptly presented the check 
for payment, but it was returned unpaid 
because of the failure of the bank upon 
which it was drawn. 

Held, that plaintiff could recover. In so 
holding the court said that plaintiff should 
not bear the loss herein involved even 
though the check might have been paid and 
the loss averted had it been accepted and 
presented for payment by the plaintiff 
when first received, and even though the 
check first ,tendered was sufficient in 
amount. Kling Bros. & Co., vs. Whipps, 
et al. Sup. Court of Oklahoma. De- 
cided September 11, 1928. 


* * * 


FORGERY 

Liability of Bank on Forged Checks Al- 
though Check Vouchers and Statement 
Sent to Depositor’s Attorney. 

This was an action against a bank for loss 
of a deposit when the bank cashed forged 
checks thereon. Plaintiff was executrix 
of a small estate, funds of which were de- 
posited in defendant’s bank. The pass book 
was left with the attorney for the estate 
and each month defendant sent the check 
vouchers and its statement to the lawyer’s 
office, as is customary when estates are 
being settled. During the first two or 
three months plaintiff drew on defendant 
by check for some necessary payments, 
atter which the account remained dormant, 
so far as plaintiff was concerned. When 
it came time for distribution it was dis- 
covered that a clerk in the lawyer’s office 
had been forging and cashing checks, pur- 
porting to be drawn against the account 
over a period of some six or seven months. 
The returned check vouchers and bank 
slips apparently went into the lawyer’s file 
each month without examination. De- 
fendant offered no proof as to the character 
of the forgeries. 

Held, that plaintiff could recover. The 
court said that for all it appeared the bank 
may be attempting to throw upon plaintiff 
a loss due to gross carelessness in honoring 
checks so crudely forged as to furnish no 
basis for holding that she should have pro- 
tected it by examining the monthly state- 
ments and examining and comparing the 
returned check vouchers. That it had been 
held that “where a bank has paid out its 
depositor’s money on forged checks, the 
bank is liable to the depositor, though the 
latter failed to examine his account and 
give the bank prompt notice of the payment 
of the forged checks, in a case where the 
officials of the bank, by the exercise of 
reasonable care could have detected the 
forgeries.” Lawlor Ex’s. etc. vs. Bankers 


Trust Co. New York Supreme Court, 
N. Y. County Trial Term Part XI. De- 
cided October 4, 1928. 


on 2 * 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS, 
PROMISSORY NOTES 

Whether Undertaking in Note to Effect 
Insurance Rendered Same Non-Negotiable. 

The question in this case was whether 
a certain instrument was negotiable. De- 
fendant contended that it was not nego- 
tiable because it was a title retaining con- 
tract, the amount payable not being certain. 
(Negotiable Instruments Law, 2 Comp. 
Laws, 1915, Sec. 6042), and it provided 
other engagements than the payment of 
money (2 Comp. Laws, 1915, Sec. 6046), 
on account of the provision for insurance. 
The instrument read: “One month after 
date I promise to pay to the order of 
Bloomfield Oakland Sales & Service at the 
First State Savings Bank of Birmingham, 
Mich., Sixty and no/100 Dollars. This 
note is one of a series of 10 notes repre- 
senting part payment for one Oakland 
Sedan, serial No. 52487, Motor No. L 
54073. It is agreed that title and owner- 
ship and right of possession to said auto- 
mobile does not pass from said payee or 
his assign until all of said notes, renewals 
thereof, or judgments thereon, shall be 
paid in full; and that the maker hereof 
will insure said automobile against loss or 
damage by fire or theft in amount suf- 
ficient to secure payment of said notes, 
under policies approved by and deposited 
with the legal owner hereof, which policies 
shall provide fer payment of any loss there- 
under to the legal owner hereof, as its 
interests may appear.” 

Held, that plaintiff could not recover, 
for the instrument was not negotiable. 
The court said that a note may be nego- 
tiable although secured by a mortgage, but 
that it was rendered non-negotiable by a 
promise in the note to pay taxes on the 
mortgage, that not being an obligation im- 
posed by law on the mortgagor; and that 
by analogy the undertaking in the note at 
bar to effect insurance rendered the note 
non-negotiable. First State Bank vs. Rus- 
sell. Supreme Court of Michigan. De- 
cided October 1, 1928. 


* * + 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency 


OBJECTION TO DISCHARGE 


The objection is that bankrupt concealed 
and failed to include in his original sched- 
ule a diamond ring. It appears that it was 
not so listed, as bankrupt contends that 
it is exempt in that it was a birthday 
present and that is why he did not mention 
it. He presented himself at the first meet- 
ing of creditors for examination, and 
openly wore it at that time. When com- 
plaint was made about his failure to list 
it, the schedule was amended by. including 
it and tHe controversy is now pending on 
review of decision of referee to determine 
whether it is exempt or not. Held, that 
this objection would seem to come under 
what was said in the case of In re Briant. 
104 Fed. 789, i. e.. “Where the bankrupt 
wore a watch and chain upon his person at 
the hearing of his creditors, such would 
not constitute concealment so as to defeat 
his discharge”. Objection overruled. In 
re Servel. U. S. Dist. Ct. Dist. Idaho. 
East Div. Decided April 28, 1928. 


ACTS CONSTITUTING 
RUPTCY 

Appeal by Swift, Jr., from order adjudg- 
ing him an involuntary bankrupt. Held, 
that appellant was not exempt as a wage 
earner. He was in the non-exempt class 
of merchants when the debts were incurred, 
and had ceased to be exempt before the 
acts of bankruptcy were committed. The 
evidence shows quite conclusively that ap- 
pellant, after he ceased his work as book- 
keeper and until the acts of bankruptcy 
were committed was not actively engaged 
in any occupation. The raising of chickens 
about his home place was on too small a 
scale to constitute an occupation or means 
of living, as was also the farming by his 
tenant. The evidence does not support the 
conclusion that he was engaged chiefly 
in farming or tillage of the soil. As ap- 
pellant was neither a wage earner nor a 
farmer at the time the acts of bankruptcy 
were committed it becomes unnecessary 
to decide the question whether he should 
be adjudged an involuntary bankrupt on 
the ground that he was engaged in a non- 
exempt occupation as of the date when his 
debts were contracted. Order affirmed. 
Swift vs. Mobley et al. U.S.C.C.A. 5th 
Cir. (Ga.). Decided October 23, 1928. 


* * * 


EFFECT OF DISCHARGE 

Held that a discharge in bankruptcy will 
not afford a defense to a debtor if he there- 
after promised to pay the indebtedness on 
which suit is brought. A discharge is not 
a debt paid, as the moral obligation re- 
mains and is held by all the authorities 
to be sufficient consideration for a new 
promise. The debt is due in conscience 
though discharged in law. This moral ob- 
ligation, uniting with a subsequent promise 
by the bankrupt to pay the debt, gives a 
right of action. The only effect of a dis- 
charge in bankruptcy is to suspend the 
right of action against the bankrupt in 
person. It does not annul the original debt 
of the debtor. Weiss vs. Solomon. App. 
Ct. Ill., 2nd Dist. ‘Decided October 15, 
1928. 


BANK- 


* * *x 


CONTRACTS, SUNDAY 

Held, among other things, that the court 
is unable to find any evidence to sustain 
the claim that the settlement agreement 
was procured by fraud and duress. But 
it is undisputed that it was made on Sun- 
day, and for that reason it must be held 
to be void. Davits vs. Hauser, 210 Mich., 
414. Borston vs. Gilbert, 180 Mich., 638. 
Howard vs. McCann, Sup. Ct., Mich. ‘De- 
cided October 24, 1928. 


ee % 
CORPORATIONS 


Stockholders. Liability of Stockholders 
Where Corporation Transfers Assets to 
Its Creditors in Consideration of Being 
Released ‘From Liability to Them. 


Plaintiff on behalf of itself and all other 
creditors of defendant, a Minnesota cor- 
poration, brought this suit against that cor- 
poration and all of its stockholders. It 
appeared that the corporation and all of its 
creditors had entered into a voluntary 
composition agreement whereby the cor- 
poration transferred all its property and 
assets to the creditors in consideration of 
being released from all liability on the 
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amounts owing the creditors and that this 
agreement had been fully performed. This 
agreement of release was stated to be 
“the same as said first party (defendant 
company) would be released by proceed- 
ings in Bankruptcy.” 

Held, that the judgment for defendants 
must be affirmed. The court said that the 
voluntary composition agreement above 
mentioned waived and released the consti- 
tutional liability of the stockholders of the 
corporation; that such release satisfied and 
extinguished the indebtedness and left no 
debts for which the stockholders could be 
held; furthermore, that the fact that the 
release was stated to be as above quoted 
did not reserwe or save any rights against 
the stockholders. O’Donnell Shoe Co. vs. 
Benson Co-operative Mercantile Co. Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota. Decided 
October 12, 1928. 


* * * 
Sales 
BULK SALES 


Plaintiffs seek to recover, in an action of 
contract, the price of merchandise sold 
by them to the owner of a store, who there- 
after sold the store and all stock in trade 
and fixtures therein to defendant, the sale 
being made not in vendor’s ordinary course 
of business. Held, that G.L. c. 106, S 1, 
provides in substance that a sale, such as 
that in question, is fraudulent and void as 
against creditors of the seller. This statute 
gives no right of action in contract against 
the vendee, and the privity of contract 
which is essential to such action did not 
exist upon the facts in this case. The 
money received by defendant for the goods 
was not the plaintiffs’ and it was not re- 
ceived for plaintiffs’ use. The bringing of 
an action against the fraudulent vendee for 
“money had and received would not. avoid 
the sale. The principle of the cases which 
allow recovery in an action of contract 
when defendant has money which in equity 
and good conscience he should pay plaintiff 
does not apply to a case arising under this 
statute. In so far as cases in other juris- 
dictions adopt a different rule, this court 
does not follow them. Freeman vs. Col- 
laro. Sup. Jud. Ct., Mass. Decided Oc- 
tober 9, 1928. 

7 * * 


Held, that the purchaser of a retail busi- 
ness who, in good faith, demanded and re- 
ceived what purported to be the list of the 
creditors from the vendor, is not liable if 
the vendor, either by fraud or inadvertance, 
omitted the name of a creditor. Swafford 
vs. Ketchum. Sup. Ct., Ark. Decided 
October 8, 1928. 


x * * 


PARTNERSHIPS 


Creditors. Whether Creditor of Part- 
nership Must Exhaust Remedy Against 
Surviving Partner Before Proceeding 
Against Estate of Deceased Partner. 

Plaintiff seeks to recover for personal 
services rendered by him to a copartner- 
ship composed of his father and his uncle, 
the testator of whose estate the defendant 
was administrator with the will annexed. 
That partnership was dissolved by opera- 
tion of law by death of defendant’s tes- 
tator in 1925. The surviving partner there- 
upon became vested with title to the 
property of the firm and was bound to 
account for its application to the payment 
of firm debts and to the settlement of the 
partnership accounts. The question, 
whether a creditor must exhaust his reme- 
dies against the surviving partner before 
proceeding against the estate of a de- 
ceased partner or whether he may resort 
first to the estate of the deceased partner 
had never been discussed in the Massa- 
chusetts decisions. 


Held, that the verdict for plaintiff must 
stand, The court said that since there was 
no limitation in G.L. c 197 Sec. 8, and 
since that section had been held applicable 
to partnerships, it must follow that in this 
Commonwealth the firm creditor is not 
required first to sue the surviving partner 
but may at his election sue first the estate 
of the deceased partner. Hawkes vs. First 
National Bank of Greenfield. Supreme 
Judicial Court of Mass. Decided October 
9, 1928. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


These notes are supplied by George 
C. Shinn, Wilkins Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representative of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
at the Capital. 


Proposed Amendment to Bankruptcy 
Law 


A suggestion looking to the amendment 
of the Bankruptcy Law, in one particular, 
is receiving serious consideration by some 
of the officials of the Government. The 
proposition is to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act by making it a prerequisite for vol- 
untary bankruptcies that the proposed 
bankrupt first establish to the satisfaction 
of the Court that he has kept regular books 
of account, from which his financial status 
for a given period of time may fairly be 
ascertained. 

The plan contemplates that after the pe- 
tition is filed, and before adjudication, that 
the cause be referred to a referee to ascer- 
tain and determine in the first instance 
whether such books have been kept and are 
available, and upon the referee’s affirma- 
tive report to the Court, then adjudication 
may be made. 


It is believed that this preliminary re- 
quirement would at least compel persons 
who desire to avail themselves of the bank- 
ruptcy laws to keep their books of account 
and records in such shape that their true 
financial condition may be made manifest. 


Time for Filing Mechanics Liens 


Under the Mechanic Lien Law of the 
District of Columbia, a sub-contractor has 
three months “from the completion of the 
building” in which to file a lien in order 
to hold the owner. 


In a recent case decided by the Court of 
Anpeals of the District of Columbia, Harper 
vs. Galliher & Huguely, the Court found 
that the principal contractor had abandoned 
the work during its progress, and that under 
such circumstances where the principal 
contractor has abandoned the work, the 
date of the abandonment is the time of 
completion so far as the sub-contractors 
are concerned, and accordingly, that the 
term “three months from the completion 
of the building” under such circumstances 
means three months from the date of the 
abandonment of the contract by the princi- 
pal contractor. 

The ruling is a new one in this juris- 
diction, and application has been made to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to review the decision. 


Tax Opinions 


The General Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue recently gave an opinion 
on the subject of tax returns of income 
of. non-resident corporations, in which it 
is held that a domestic corporation is not 
liable for the filing of returns on behalf 
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of a foreign corporation, where an ar- 
rangement is entered into between the 
foreign and domestic corporations whereby 
the domestic corporation advances money 
for the purpose of purchasing raw and 
finished goods in a foreign country and 
selling such goods in the United States. 
Article 404 of Regulation 65 requires the 
responsible representative of a non-resident 
alien to file a return with respect to the 
income of such alien from sources within 
the United States. The Regulations also 
provide that the agency appointment will 
determine how completely the agent is sub- 
stituted for the principal for tax purposes. 
The arrangement between the foreign and 
domestic corporations in question was con- 
strued by the General Counsel of the 
Bureau to provide merely for the financing 
of the undertaking between the contracting 
parties, and not to create an agency. Under 
these circumstances, since the domestic 
corporation is neither the agent nor the 
representative in the United States of the 
foreign corporation, it is the opinion of 
the General Counsel that the domestic cor- 
poration cannot be held liable for the filing 
of a return on behalf of a foreign corpora- 
tion. 


Tax Opinions 


Another opinion of the General Counsel 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue deals 
with the Estates and Trusts under the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

The following is quoted from the 
opinion: “Where a will merely provides 
for the distribution of bequests and residue 
and is silent as to the disposition of income 
received during the period of administra- 
tion, may the amount paid or credited to 
residuary or other legatees in respect of 
items of current income and gain realized 
on the sale of property by the estate be 
recognized as a deduction under section 
219 (b) 3 of the Revenue Act of 1926?” 

“Where a will merely provides for the 
distribution of bequests and residue and is 
silent as to the disposition of income re- 
ceived during the period of administration 
the laws of the particular State involved 
must be considered in order to determine 
whether gain on sales of property by the 
estate, or any other income, may be 
‘properly’ paid or credited to residuary or 
other legatees during any given taxable 
year. I. T. 2349 (C. B. VI-1, 78). See 
also appeal of Estate of W. S. Tyler 
(9 B. T. A., 255). Any income of the 
estate which is properly paid or credited 
during such year to any legatee, heir, or 
beneficiary is deductible in computing the 
net income of the estate, whether such in- 
come is derived from the sale of corpus 
or otherwise. Section 219 (b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 makes no distinction 
in this regard between income derived 
from the sale of corpus and other income. 
(L. T. 2349, supra.) In the case of trusts, 
the rule in most States (unless the trust 
deed provides otherwise) is that gain de- 
rived from the sale of trust corpus must 
be added to the corpus, and is not dis- 
tributable until the corpus itself is dis- 
tributed (39 Cyc.. 444), and, of course, 
such distribution may not occur for many 
years after the gain is realized. In such 
cases the gain is taxed to the trust as an 
entity. In the case of the estate of a 
deceased person, on the other hand, the dis- 
tribution of the corpus of the estate often 
occurs during the same year the gain is 
realized, and such gain might be paid or 
credited during that year to the beneficiary 
who is to receive the corpus. Unless the 
will or the laws of the State make such 
payment or credit improper, the amount 
paid or credited is deductible in computing 
the net income of the estate.” 
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Past Due Accounts 
(Continued from page 41) 


Thus the total cost of carrying each 
$1,000 account 90 days past due and 
collecting by attorney figures out 
$202.766, which comes to the aston- 
ishing proportion of 20.28 per cent. 
on each sale! 

Let us assume that the cost of do- 
ing business on prompt or reasonably 
prompt paying accounts is 15 per 
cent. Of this 15 per cent., approxi- 
mately three-tenths of one per cent. 
is included in our calculations above 
as to slow accounts, which added to 
20.27 is 34.97 per cent., the cost of 
carrying and collecting by attorney 
this 90-day past due account of 
$1,000. 

Every Credit Manager knows 
what the margin between gross profit 
and cost of doing business is in his 
company. It is clear that a company 
cannot carry many slow pay custom- 
ers without reducing that margin 
very close to, or below zero. 

I wish to stress not so much the 
actual figures given here, for they 
may not exactly fit your case, but the 
fact that i does cost us money to 
carry past due accounts. Let us 
watch and handle with care the slow 
pay customer and see that our sales- 
men do not overload him. 

One other item which the manufac- 
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turer and jobber should watch is the 
buyer who uses as a lever the grant- 
ing of special terms. Sometimes it 
is selling a customer terms along with 
the goods. This is alarming, for it is 
one more wedge which separates the 
manufacturer and the jobber from 
their just profits. 


A Credit Manager on the 
Road 


NDER the heading, “A Credit 

Manager Travels and Helps 
Sales,” Charles S. -Zonnevylle, Credit 
Manager, Yawman and Erbe Manu- 
facturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
describes in an article in ‘“Printer’s 
Ink” how he helps debtors make the 
grade to stability, integrity and sound 
success by getting in personal con- 
tact with his customers. This con- 
structive article was followed by a 
letter to the editor of “Printer’s Ink” 
by George E. Sundberg, credit man- 
ager of the Pabst Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, in which he says “in a good 
many cases of doubtful credit a cus- 
tomer is glad to get pointers on 
methods of reducing costs, keeping 
inventories and other things along 
this same line, which a credit man- 
ager of a concern can in many in- 
stances enlighten a customer about 
much better than a salesman or sales 
representative.” 


LFRED Reeves, General Manager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, makes public some preliminary facts and 
figures about the automobile industry during the past year. Among other 


data he gives the following: 













Production 
Cars and trucks produced in U. S. amd Camadann cscs 4,630,000 
ce ee 4,044,000 
SN aa he 586,000 
ieee Ee 0 ac iscesnecneternceeettctiesesicsernlinemennienis 3,441,600 
Ur ONIN CNITEROONE COTE cn 85% 
UNION: ORIN OS CORB sscisicssccczccsernscoscsrcnadcsoseiansnccercisnssacapicintemlesasnes $2,630,500,000 
Ne INO G0E {CEERI yiccseccercecessecenorcnsoremeentorsinscestnatentanacl $415,320,000 
Wholesale value of cars amd trucks .cccccccssssscssssscecserssssessnssessssseesenseeees $3,045 820,000 
PURI DORR DIC O8 | CRE G ecccccscerccenseneinsirrerereerreininnisicicacetesaa $876 
Paper: retanal | prtce: ok | teen aac eens $955 
Retail Financing 
Pheer Comm snare bd 1th Chae acceiceccicectceseceeeeenewcenntctnesnintnsnieini 58% 
Per cent mew trucks Sold O11 tire ccccccccccsssscscssesessessnseseessssseesssseseassessennee 52% 
New cars average note at time Of Purchase -.cccccccnccccscseneeeen $606 
Used cars average note at time Of Purchase cccctccsscseneneneenen $295 
New trucks average note at time Of purchase oecccccccccucmenmene $832 
Foreign Sales 
Number of motor vehicles sold outside U.S. cecccccccccccssuseemnneeenn 810,000 


(U. S. exports and Canadian output) 
Value of motor vehicles, parts and tires sold outside U.S....... $680,600,000 


Per cent increase in foreign sales over 1927 
Per cent sold outside U.S. ccccccsccassnm 
Number of motor vehicles imported 


26% 
17.5% 


520 
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LISToO 


Easy Grip 
PENCILS 


AMAZINGLY efficient. Knurled 
front barrel insures easier, firmer 
hold and absolute relaxation in 
writing. A_ sturdy, serviceable, 
economical pencil for pocket 


or desk — ae 
LOW-PRICED 


In Reds—Blacks—Blues 
Greens—Browns—Lavenders 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


For each one dozen tubes of 
LISTO LEADS 


Ordered at $1.65 
we will send you 


One new Easy-Grip Listo 
Pencil in your favorite 
Color. 


FREE 





WRITE 
LISTO PENCIL CORP. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


Let your insurance 
agent “sit in”! 


Your insurance agent ought 
to be called in whenever 
your directors meet to dis- 
cuss new building opera- 
tions, the installation of 
boilers and sprinkler sys- 
tems, traffic problems, etc. 
His technical knowledge 
and experience may result 
in drastic changes from 
the original plans,—saving 
your company both money 
and embarrassment. 


There is a “Springfield” 
agent in YOUR town, 
available for YOUR con- 


ference. Use him! 


Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


as of December 15, 1928 


Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Co. 
Denver 


Exec. M 
STEP 


P. Stevens & Co. 
New York 


Eastern Division Mana 

E. PAUL PHILLIP: 

One Park Avenue 
New York 


Note: A, C. M. means 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham C. M. 
A. Pres., T. C. Buckshaw, Doster, Northin 
ton, Inc.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 321- 
Lincoln Reserve Life Bldg. 

Mobile—Mobile C. M. A. 
ley, Toomey Notions Co.; 
man, 415 State Office Bldg. 
Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. M.  Pres., 
Max Eisenberg, Loeb Hardware Co.; Sec., J. 
M. Holloway, Credit Reporting Co., 419 Shep- 
herd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur Walker. 
Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., W. F. Ormond, 
Cawthon-Coleman Drug Co.; Sec., Wm. C. 
Vaughn, Tissier Hardware Co. 


Pres., Z. H. McKin- 
Sec., J. G. Good- 


ARIZONA, Phoenix 
Men. Pres., C. W. DeMund, 
Supply Co.; Secy., C. W. 
Assn. Credit Men, 


Arizona Assn. of Credit 
Arizona Hdwe. 
Lindsley, Arizona 


628 Security Bldg. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort 
Pres., Davis ag 


Smith A. C. M. 
Crane Candy Co.; Sec., 
Marion Bird, R. B. Produce Co.; Treas., 
J. R. Purdom, Ft. Smith Coffee Co. 

Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. Pres., J. 
N. Dillard, Callaway-Martin-Dillard Co.; Sec.- 
Mer., H. O. Arendt, Little Rock A. C. M., 207 
Enterprise Bldg 


ar ans “wa Los Angeles—Los ee C. M. 
a ie. 3. < Hookstratten, California 
Dairies, Inc.; Secy., S. P. Chase, 111 W. 7th 
St.; Asst. Sec., Anne L. Robins. 
Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. 
Stuart, Tribune Publishing Co.; 
Thomson, 627 Central Bank Bldg. 


San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Assn. of San Diego. Pres., D. S. Simi- 
son, Izer-Davis Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 
573 Spreckles Bldg 

San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. M. Pres., 
George Kern, Crocker First Natl. Bank; Sec., 
O. H. Walker, 512-514 Oceanic Bldg., 2 Pine St. 


Pree, V. D. 
Sec., K. S. 


COLORADO—Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug 
Co.; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 333 Cooper Bldg. 
Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Pres., R. R. Gil- 
lett, J. S. Brown Merc. Co.; Sec., G. W. 
Everett, Armour Co.; Asst. Sec., Harry S. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—Conn. 
State Secy., J. H. 
New Haven; Ct. 
Assns. 

Bri —Bridgeport A. C. M. Pres., yon 
E. Kohler, American Fabrics Co.; Sec., ohn 
L. Beardsley, Morris Plan Bank. 
Hartford—Hartford A. C. M._ Pres., E. E. 
Ogren, Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.; 
Sec., J. E. Prentis, Merrow Machine Co., 
Hartford. 

New Haven—New Haven C. M. 
Wm. E. Fertman, The G. & O. 
Sec., Garton M. Redfield, First Nationa 


Waterbury—Waterbury A. C. M. 
J. Newcomb, M. J. Daly 


Jincent A. Miller, The 
Leavenworth St. 


State Credit Assn., 
Donovan, 23 Temple St., 
Service Depts. for all Conn. 


"Bank. 


Pres., pees 
& Sons, Inc.; 
Bradstreet —t 51 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Pee Vets: 
ton A. C. M. Pres., L. Watts, Standard 
Oil Co.; Sec., John A. Reille, 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Credit Assn. of North- 
ern Florida. Pres., W. Dowling, Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Co.; Sec., W. B. Oliver, 906 At- 
lantic Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Miami—Southeastern Credit Assn. of Florida. 
Pres., C. W. Van aa ham, Miami Daily 
Herald; Sec.-Mer., edie 27 N. W. 
Miami Court. 

Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., 
Bryan-Keefe & Co.; Sec., S. B. 
Box 13. 


J. Keefe, 
Fads P. O. 


Sec. 
EN I. MILLER 
One Park Ave., New York One Park Ave., New York 


Vice-Pres. WILLIAM FRASER Vice-Pres., 
B Belknap Hardware & Mfg. C 
Louisville 


Central Division Manager 
E. B. MORAN 
33 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 


and Treas. Asst. Treas. 


RODMAN GILDER 


J. H. SCALES  Vice-Pres., E. D. ROSS 
Irwin-Hodson Co. 


Portland 


Western Division Manager 
B. B. TREGOE 
512 Oceanic Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Association of Credit Men 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres., P. 
M. Millians, Ernest L. Rhodes Co.; Sec., C. L. 
Williamson, 305 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Augusta—Southeastern Credit Assn. Pres., 
R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner; Mgr. 
T. C. Cross, 313-15 Southern Finance Bldg. 
Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., C. J. Davis, 
Happ Bros. Co.; Sec., C. E. Newton, Jr., Con- 
— Trust Co.; Corres. Sec., W. B. Birch, 
re 
Savannah—Savannah C. M. A. 
Vincent, Citizens’ & Southern Natl. Bank; mail 
to Savannah C. M. A. Secy., J. C. Cummin Ss, 
c/o J. C. Pierce, Butler & Pierce, 301-15 V 
Bay St. 


IDAHO—Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., C. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., Mrs. Elsie 
R. Dickson, P. O. Box 588. 


Pres., F. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. Pres., 
S. Einstein, Florsheim Shoe Co.; Sec., J. F. 
O’ Keefe, Room 976, First Nat’l Bank Bidg., 38 
S. Dearborn St. 
Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
mering, T. W. Osgood & Son, Inc.; Sec., H. 
E. Lents, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; Asst. Sec. 
and Mer., Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 220 Milliken 
Bldg. 

Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. Pres., Arthur 
R. Howe, Howe-Anderson Co.; Sec., J. Willis 
Peterson, c/o Chamber of Commerce. 


Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Geo. H. Green, 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Sec., H. F. Seh- 
mer, 231 So. Jefferson Ave. 


Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Pres., A. T. Hig- 
gins, Reighard-Higgins Mfg. Co.; Sec., Frank 
Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 
Rockford—Rockford A. C. M.. Pres., E. 
Duel, Empire Co., Ltd.; Sec., T. Thomas, 
Stewart Bldg. 


Gtet ngfield—Springfield A. C. Pres., F. G. 
ster, Wiedlocher & Son, ong and Reynolds 
St.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. A. Mueller Co.; 
Asst. Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


Pres., F. W. Sim- 


J. 
210 


INDIANA—Evansville—Evansville A. C. MM. 
Pres., H. C. Dodson, Orr Iron Company; Sec., 
C. Howard Saberton, 607 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. Pres., Otto 
W. Scheumann, Bowser Loan & Trust Co.; 
Sec., S. E. Brink, 306 Standard Bldg. 
Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Ulysses Jordan, Fishback Co.; Sec. -Mer., 
ritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank Bldg. 


South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. Pres., A. 
H. Tyler, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., D. A. Weir, 
412 J. M. S. Bldg 

Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. Pres., 
A. N. Levin, Levin Bros.; Secy., Henry E. 
Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of Terre Haute. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., 
C. F. Sutor, Chittenden & Eastman Co.; 
Jesse L. Thomas, 515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. 


Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. Pres., 
. D. Nicoll, The Churchill Drug Co.; Sec., 
Milo O. Hanzlik, Barnes, Chamberlain, Hanz- 
lik & Thompson, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 
Davenport—Tri-City Credit Men’s Assn. 
Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Packing Co.; Sec., 
Betty, 1001 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Des Moines—Des Moines C. M. A. Pres., W. 
W. Wilson, c/o International Oil Co.; Sec., 
Don E. Neiman, 820 ae Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


ean Shenwe A. _ Pres., Samuel 
one, & Mahon & os: ; Sec., W. F. Grady, 
un & Co. 

Sioux. City—Inter-State A. C. M. Pres., Mr. 
E. B. Van Ordstrand, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., 
oo Bohm, Sioux City Iron Co.; Asst. Sec., 
. A. Lucey, P. O. Box 748. 
Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., H. B. 
Harmon Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co.; Sec., 

E. Jordan, 214 Marsh-Place Bldg. 


Pres., 
Mer- 


Pres., 
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KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres., 
Brace Bennitt, Fox-Vliet Drug Co.; Sec., V. 
D. Everitt, Jacob Dold Packing Co.; Hon. Sec., 
& Mer., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 First Nat’l 
Bank Bldg. 


EeTUCRY, Lexington—Lexington C. M. A. 
Pres., I. Robbins, Munn’s Bros.; Sec., 
as. EY Mae McGarry, 28-29 Northern Bank 

ag. 

Louisville—Louisville C. M. A. 
White, Logan Company; Sec., S. 

3rd Floor Kenyon Bldg.; Asst. 

Kessler. 


Pres., C. W. 
. Schneider, 
Sec., H. M. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans C. M. 
A. Pres., Geo. Grundmann, Albert Mackie 
Co., Ltd.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Louisiana 
Bldg. ; Asst. Sec., Chas. S. Cobb. 
Shreveport—Who. Credit Men’s Ass’n. Pres., 
W. W. Newcomb, Ardis & Co.; Sec. and Mgr., 
John A. B. Smith, 223 Ardis Bldg. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. M. 
Pres., Wm. L. Bean, McCormick & Co., Inc., 
400 Light St.; Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 
West Redwood St.; Asst. Sec., Geo. J. Lochner. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Frank S. 
Reserve Bank, 30 Pearl St.; 
38 Chauncy St. 
Springfield—Western Mass. A. C. M. Pres., 
E. W. Hubbard, Chas. Hall, Inc., Main St.; 
Mer., H. E. Morton, 616 State Bldg 
Worcester—Worcester A. C. M. Pres., Her- 
bert A. Stanton, Norton Co.; Sec., E. G. Rob- 
ertson, 311 Main St. 


Credit 
Hughes, Federal 
Sec., J. M. Paul, 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres., 
Julian Gifford, Zenith-Detroit Corp.; Sec., O. A. 
Montgomery, 1282 First National Bank Bldg. 


Flint—Flint A. C. M. Pres., J. L._ Rollins, 
Flint Structural Steel Co.; Sec., L. W. Murphy, 
123 Paterson Bldg., S. Saginaw & 3rd Sts. 
Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids C. M. A. Pres., 
Wallace G. Barclay, Barclay, Ayers & Bertsch; 
Sec., Edwin DeGroot, 450-452 Houseman Bldg. 
Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres., Miss A. 
Taylor, Michigan Seating Co.; Sec., Geo. Cow- 
den, Jackson Citizen Patriot. 


Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. Pres., Fred 
G. Dewey, Kalamazoo Trust & Savings Bk.; 
Sec., R. H. Johns, 307 Commerce Bldg. 
Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Pres., J. Harold 
Sessions, Capital Nat'l Bk.; Sec., R. V. De- 
Barry, The State Journal. 
Saginaw-Bay City—Northeastern Michi 
C. M. Pres., Fred Carle, 
Saginaw, Mich.; 
226-30 Millard St., 


an A. 
Standard Oil Co., 
Sec., A. H. Luedemann, 
Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—A. C. M. (Duluth-Supe- 
rior). Pres., C. H. Kelley, Kelley-How-Thom- 
son Co.; Sec. E. G. Robie, 501 Christie Bldg. 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. M. Pres., H. 
S. Holbrook, John Leslie Paper Co.; Sec., J 
L. Brown, 540 Baker Arcade. 


St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. Pres., Geo. A. L. 
Johnson, Klinkerfues Bros., 901 E. 7th St.; Sec.- 
Treas., C. F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Co., 4th 
& Broadway. 


MISSISSIPPI—Meridian—M ississippi 
Pres., Lee Shackleford, 
Sec., S. H. McClary, 
Bldg. 


A. GC. 365) 
Melton Hdwe. Co.; 
Chamber of Commerce 


MISSOURI, Joplin—District Credit Men’s Assn. 
Pres., John Henderson, Henderson Grocery Co.; 
Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, 213 Miners Bank 
Bldg. 

Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. M._ Pres., 
C. H. McLean, Graybar Electric Co.; Sec., 
L. Davis, 315 Hall Bldg. 


St. Joseph—St. Joseph C. M. A. Pres., 
Ridge, First Nat’l Bank; Sec., R. E. 
Armour & Co. 

St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres., D. J. 
McMahon, Armour & Co.; Sec., Orville Liv- 
ingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 


R. 
"Ready, 


MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming A. C. 
M. Pres., Wm. Lundberg, Stone-Ordean- Wells 
Co.; Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Staple- 
ton Bldg. 


Great Falls—Northern Montana A. C. M. 
Pres., J. . Hayes, Suhr Fruit Co.; Sec., F. 
J. Gies, J. Gies Co.; Mgr., Mrs. M. M. 
Saeetee P. O. Box 1784. 
Helena—Helena A. C. M. 
son, Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec., A. M. Holter, 
Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., P. G. Schroeder, 
Room 9, Pittsburgh Block. 


Pres., M. V. Wil- 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
k A. Harvey, C. Ridnour Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
. V. Koupal, } ficKelvie Pub. Co., of Lincoln. 


Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. Pres., L. B. 
Bush, Gate City Nat. Co.; Executive Manager, 
G. P. Horn, 1122 Harney Street. 
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NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. 
M. Pres., Frank E, Coteer Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.; Sec., Wm. Whitney, 17 William 


St 


NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. Pres., 
Howard S. Sanders, Eastern Tablet Corp.; Sec., 
Walter C. Kathan, General Ice Cream Co. 


Buffalo—Credit Assn. of Western N. Y. Pres., 
Frank X. Ernst, Buffalo Gravel Corporation; 
ge, Mer., Howard C. Ferrell, 704-705 Erie 
County Bank Bldg. 


Elmira—Elmira A. C. M._ Pres., Wm. A. 
Shatter, LeValley, McLeod Kinkaid Co.; Sec., 
L. H. Teeter, Mandeville & Personius, 512 
Robinson Bldg. 


Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. M. __ Pres., Al- 
ired T. Mace, Premier Cabinet Corp.; Sec., 
D F. Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 


New York—New York Credit Men’s Assn. 
Pres., David E. Golieb, Einstein Wolff Co.; 
Sec.. W. W. Orr, 468 4th Ave. 


Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. Pres., Harold 
H. Kase, Taylor Instrument Companies; Sec., 
T. E. McCallion, Mercantile Bldg., Room 1127, 
25 North St. 


Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. Pres., Robert B. 
Porter, First Trust & Deposit Co., South 
Warren St.; Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 511 
Clark Music Bldg. 


Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., John S. Van 
Vliet, Utica Knitting Co.; Sec., Harmon Eg- 
gers, Room 309, Arcade Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. C. 
M. Pres., I. W. Stewart, Commercial Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., So. Tryon St.; Sec.-Mgr., W. H. 
Abernethy, Jr., 1117 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Greensboro—Greensboro A. C. M. Pres., A. G. 
Ellington, W. I. Anderson & Co.; Sec., F. R. 
Stout, Odell Hardware Co. 


High Point—High Point A. C. M. Pres., C. H. 
Marriner, Commercial et Bank; Sec., J 
Fambrough, P. O. Box 6 


Winston-Salem—Winston-Salem A. C. M. 
Pres., C. E. Landreth, Forsyth Dairy Co.; 
Sec., E. C. Fearrington, P. O. Box 1855. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Augusta—Southeastern 
Credit Assn., 313-15 S. Finance Bldg., Augusta, 
Ga., offices in Columbia and Charleston, a. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo— Fargo Moorhead 
Assn. Credit Men. Pres., G. W. McCleary, 
Fargo Mill Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. A. Seefeldt, 
Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. 


Grand Forks—Grand Forks A C. M. Pres., 
H. E. Hall, Nash Bros.; Sec., John Vallely, 
Security Bldg., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Minot—Minot A. C. M. Pres., G. Fred Brett, 
Minot Supply Co.; Sec., D. W. Owen, Minot 
Assn. ommerce. 


OHIQ, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 
A. T. Woodward, The United States Shoe Co.; 
Sec.-Mgr., John L. Richey, Temple Bar Bldg., 
Court and Main Sts. 


Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., I. E. 
Stine, A. R. Duncan, Jr., Co.; Sec., 


Cauley, 322 Engineer's Bldg. ; Asst. Sec., EL 
Carter. 


Columbus—Central Ohio Cr. Interchange & 
Adjust. Bureau. Pres., Raymond Link, Ohio 
Nat’! Bank of Columbus; Sec., J. E. Fagan, 
244 So. 3rd St. 


Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., J. A. Mac- 
Millan, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.; Sec., Tom 
Talbot, 629 Reibold Bldg. 


Portsmouth—Portsmouth A.C. M. Pres., Chas. 
C. Brock, The Portsmouth Stove & Range Co.; 
Sec., B. "A. Leichner, 1025 Gallia St. 


Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., Geo. M. Ben- 
der, The Union Supply Co.; Exec. Mgr., Geo. 
B. Cole, 136 Huron St. 


Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. Pres., 
Lloyd R. Wallis, The Youngstown Foundry & 
Mach. Co.; Sec., H. B. Doyle, 1110-12 Mahon- 
ing Nat'l Bank Bldg.; Asst. Sec., E. 
Johnson. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 
A. C. M._ Pres., Carl L. Wells, Patterson & 
Hoffman Co.; Sec., E. E. Barbee, 230-33 Ter- 
minal Arcade Bldg. 


Tulsa—Tulsa C. M. A. Pres., T. C. Wright, 
Swift & Co.; Sec., V. P. Wilson, 217 Tulsa 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 
a Blohm, West Coast National Bank; 
seeaetive Secretary, J. E. Breed, 671 Pittock 
lock. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Valley A. 
CM. Pres. Reuben H. Bachman, Bee Auto- 


mobile Co.; Sec. 
sicker Bldg. 


. J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 Hun- 


Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C, M. Pres., Jos. 
119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., Charles W. 
Blosser, F. O. Box 706. 


New Castle—New Castle A. C. M. Pres., W. 


Claster, 


C. McKeown, 


Cooper, 


Dayton 
David A. 


Penn. Power Co.; Sec., Ralph A. 


601 Lawrence Savings & Trust Co. 


Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. C. M. Pres., W. 


Shelly, 


Pittsburgh—The 


Penn. 
burgh; 


John B. Stetson Co.; Sec., 


Longacre, 1503 North American Bldg. 


Credit Association of Western 


Pres., S. B. Congdon, Bank of Pitts- 


Exec. 


Mer., L. I. MacQueen, 1213 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Johnstown—Cre< 
H. Coleman, District Mgr., 6832 Swank Bldg. 


lit Assn. of Western Penn., R. 


Uniontown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn., F. 


W. Mosier, 


& Trust Bldg. 


District Mgr., 701 Fayette Title 


Reading—Reading C. Men’s Assn. Pres., °C. 
Raymond Van Reed, Van Reed Paper Co., Inc.; 
Sec., Edwin Himmelberger, 44 N. 6th St. 


Scranton—Inter-State Credit Men’s Assn. 


Pres., 
Sec., 


W. B. 
George 


Times Bldg. 


Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., 
Ben F. Evans, Miner-Hillard Milling Co.; Sec., 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 606-607 Brooks Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence — Rhode Island 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Albert A. Wain- 


wright, 


ter, 


Chas. E. 


Gorham 


Oliver, First National Bank; 


H. MacDonald, 400 Scranton 


Mfg. Co.; Sec., Ralph S. Pot- 


I. Credit Men’s Assn.; Exec. Megr., 
Austin, Jr., 87 Weybosset St. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls A. 
Pres., R. S. Sloan, Crane Co.; Sec., R. 
W. Gunderson, 


Cc. 


Bridgeman-Russel Co. 


TENNESSEE, Woe ae & hattanooga A. C. 


Smith, Chattanooga Medi- 


Sec., J. H. McCallum, Hamilton Nat'l 


M. Pres.. 
cine Co. 
Bk. Bldg. 


Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. Pres., H. H. 


Slatery, 


East 


Tennessee Packing Co.; Sec. 


W. E. Bibee, American Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. Pres., C. C. 


Heitmann, 
Dietler, 
Asst. Sec., 


Armour & Co.; Sec.-Mgr., E. N. 
608 pate Bldg., P. O. Box 211; 
Miss G 


adys E. Hess. 


Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. Pres., H. A 


Tenbrunsel, 


Power Packing Co.; Sec., Buford 


K. Harmon, 718 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., H. H. 
Voss, Voss & 


hart, P. 


Koock; Sec., Horace C. Barn- 


O. Box 1075. 


Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., C. C. 
Chinsky, c/o 
Higgins, 315 


osey-Miller Co.; Sec., H. M. 
ilbert Bldg. 


Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s Assn. 


Pres., 
Sec., 
Bldg. 


Bentley 
F. Anderson, Suite 725, Santa Fe 


Young, National Casket Co.; 


El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., W. P. B. 
El Paso Nat’l Bank; Sec., James T. 
Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. 


Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. Pres., B. 
F. Brewer, Ve 
C. O. Baker, Casey Swasey Co.; P. O. Box 


McSain, 


1190. 


ihl Crawford Hdwe. Co.; Sec., 


Houston—Houston A.C. M. Pres., I. A. Keller, 
Theo. Keller Co.; Sec., Morris D. Meyer, 433-34 
First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


San Antonio—San Antonio Who. C. M. A. 


Pres., 


Sec.-Mer., 


R. D. Barclay, Nat'l Bank of Commerce; 
Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 Alamo 


Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Waco—Waco 


A. C. M. Pres., E. G. Lilly, 


Citizens Nat’l Bank; Sec., C. E. Rohloff, Beard 
& Stone Elec. Co. 


Wichita Falle—Wichita Falls A. C. M. Pres., 
Alvah Conner, 


Mer., 
Bldg., 


P. 


American Refining Co.; 


Sec. 
John W. Thomas, City National Bank 
O. Box 368. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 

Pres., N. Y. Schofield, Z. C. M. I. Sec., 

C. E. West, Utah Fuel Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Robert 
Peel, 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 
M. Pres., G. Tollie Thomas, Mitchell Powers 
Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 


Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. M. Pres., W. 
H ee B 
Sec., Mrs. M. 


Adjust. 


Bureau. 


arker Jennings Hdwe. Corp.: 
A. Blair, Credit Interchange & 
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Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. Pres., 
W. R. Meech, Lyon & Greenleaf Co.; Sec.- 
Megr., Shelton N. Woodward, 1210 Nat’l Bank 
of Commerce Building. 


Richmond—Richmond A.C. M. Pres., T. Cole- 
man Andrews, T. Coleman Andrews Co.; Sec.- 


Mer., J. P. Site, 208 State Phaser Bk. 
Bldg. 


Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., W. F. 
Davis, Roanoke Sunlight Bakery; Sec.-Treas., 
@ H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. Pres., 
W. S. Gruger, Imperial Candy Co.; Sec., John 
A. Bennett, 360-61 Colman Bldg. 


Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, Pres., 
C. G. Gamble, Crane Co.; Sec.-Treas., J. 
Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 


Tacoma—Wholesalers’ A. C. M. Pres., J. D. 
Elder, W. P. Fuller & Co.; Sec., Edward B. 
Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 
M. Pres., C. W. Pierce, Keys Planing Mill 
Co.; Sec., C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449. 


Charleston—Charleston A. C. M. Pres., Chas 
W. Chesley, Charleston Electrical Supply Co., 


Sec.; Lee H. Henkel, 406 Capital City Bank 
Bldg. 


Clarksburg—Central West Virginia A. C. M. 
Pres., R. J. Hartley, Clarksburg Wholesale 


Co.; Sec., U. R. Hoffman, 410 Union Bank 
Bldg. 


Huntington—Huntington A. C. M. Pres., D. 
A. Hall, Twentieth Street Bank; Sec. oC 


Harrold, Huntington First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
12th Floor, 1200. 


Parkersburg—Parkersburg-Marietta A. C. M 
Pres., A. A. Merritt, Parkersburg Iron & Steel 


Co.; Sec., J. W. W andling, R. G. Dun & Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres, E. A 
Rose, Wheeling Corrugating Co.; Sec., H. R. 
Davis, P. O. Box 687. 

Williamson—Williamson A. C. M. Pres., C. W. 


Hays, Mingo Lime & Lumber Co.; Sec., C. W. 
Matheny, Williamson Bakery. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C 
M. Pres., A. O. Benz, The Glason-Tubbs Co.; 


Sec., L. N. Richter, A. P. Baker Agency. Mail 
to P. O. Box 313. 


Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin-Michigan A. 
C. M. Pres., C. V. Nichols, Morely-Murphy 
<3 Sec., C. W. Shekey, 123 No. ashington 
t. 


Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. Pres., M. 
Brew, Jewett & Sherman Co.; Sec., James 
Romer, 708-9--10 Mayer Bldg. 


Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. T. Graham, Geo. T. Graham Co.; Sec., 
Chas. D. Breon, 311-12 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


A Central Bureau to Control Business 
Activity 

One of the subjects for discussion at 
the Annual Convention of the Association 
of Advertising Agencies held last month 
was the control or direction of American 
business activity, through a central bureau 
or advisory body, composed of the various 
trade associations. 

Business has acquired such activity and 
become so complicated that some sort of 
moral control, imposed by the members 
themselves, is deemed advisable. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that much the 
same sort of control and regulation is now 
already in force through the good offices 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

- * * 
Building and Plumbing Codes in Cities 
of 10,000 or More 

The Division of Building and Housing 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, has recently issued for 
free distribution, a list showing the status 
of building codes and plumbing codes in 
cities of more than 10,000 population. 

The data include dates of building and 
plumbing codes, whether printed together 
or separately, whether revised, through 
what agency enforced, and other interest- 
ing items of information. 
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Presents 


A_NEW_ CURRICULUM 





REVISED REQUIREMENTS 


In response to the wishes of the Educational Com- 
mittees of many local Associations, the National 
Institute of Credit has made important changes in 
the program of courses required for its Junior and 
Senior Certificates. The new re- 
quirements, which are effective 
immediately, are set forth in the 
box in the center of this page. 


ORGANIZATION of CHAPTERS 


One of the Association’s chief 
objectives for the year 1928-29 
is the establishment of a large 
number of new Chapters of the 
Institute. The Director of the 
Department of Education and 
Research will, by direction of the 
Executive Manager, spend much 
of his time in the field, assisting 
local Secretaries and Educational 
Committees in Chapter organiza- 
tion work. The Officers and Di- 
rectors of the Association desire 
particularly to bring into the 
National program a number of 
important locals which have been 
conducting credit courses but 
which have not, organized Chap- 
ters of the Institute. 


Credits and Collections 30 
Financial Statement Analysis 30 


Business English 


pondence) 
Economics 


Business Law 
Merchandising 
Public Speaking 


REGISTRATION 


In order to give each Chapter member a direct 
contact with the Institute and to enable the Institute 
to be of the greatest possible help to its students, a 
new system of registration will be put into opera- 
tion. Special registration forms in duplicate will be 

furnished to the Chapters at cost. The orig- 

inal is to be sent to the National Office and 

the duplicate retained as part of the Chap- 

ter records. At the end of each course 

the Chapter Secretary will certify to 

the National Office the grades of all 

students completing the course. 

Course cards will then be issued 

over the signature of the Di- 
rector of the Department. 


Dre. Frawx A. Fart 
NationaL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit, Derr. 1 
One Park Avenue 


New York City. CERTIFICATES 


An enlarged and im- 
proved Certificate will 
be issued to stu- 
dents who qualify 
under the Jun- 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


(emphasizing Credit 
and Collection corres- 


SENIOR CERTIFICATE 


Advanced Credits 





CREDIT MONTHL 


























suitable for framing, and will carry a seal and th 
signatures of the Executive Manager and the Du 
rector of the Department, as well as those of sever 
other local or National officers of the Associatio 
A nominal fee, sufficient to cover the cost of engra 
ing, engrossing and mailing, 
be charged for the Certificat 


ASSOCIATES AND FELLOWS 


Hours Recognition of experience, i 
addition to educational traini 
will be continued. “Students wh 
have been awarded the Juni 
Certificate and who’ have h 

2 three years of practical credit ex 

38 perience become Associates of th 

oe National Institute of Credi 
Total 120 Students who have been awarde 
the Senior Certificate and w 
have had five years of practi 
experience become (provided they 
are at least 25 years of age) Fe 
lows of the National Institute ¢ 
Credit. 


TEXTS 


For the year 1928-29, Chapter 
will choose their own texts in 4 
courses except Public Speaking 
in which the Institute will provide the text. 
the fall of 1929 the Institute will, in all probabilit 
provide its own text also in Credits and Collectio 
Other Institute texts will be added as rapidly 
possible. 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Institute now offers two correspondene 
courses: Credits and Collections, and Basic Ecce 
nomics. The material in each course consists of 
text book, printed lecture assignments, and problem 
to be solved and sent to the Director of the Institu 
for correction and grading, after which they are 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 
















The text in the Credits and Collections course 1 
the original edition of “Credits and Collections,” b 
David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger. In th 
Basic Economics course the text is Henry Cla 
“Economics for the General Reader” (the Ameri 
edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. Agger). 


The courses are $20.00 each, or $35.00 if taken 
gether. This is at cost. Students who wish full i 
formation concerning the correspondence cours 
should fill out and mail immediately the coupon 
the lower left-hand corner of this page. 
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A: world’s champion pugilist said —‘‘Here is what goes 
behind the winning punch: knowledge of where to land; 
speed in putting it across; force to make it tell; skill to do it 
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a Here is what goes behind the winning credit punch — 


net ; Ingersoll-Rand Co. Knowledge of where to look for business weaknesses, incon- 
tS in 2 y 

peaking Firestone Tire: & Rubber Co. sistencies and fraud; Speed in getting the right action started 
xt. Bae Standard Oil Co. 


0 against these weaknesses, inconsistencies and fraud; Force to 
abDill . s . 


lection#Mil Otis Elevator Co. see that these actions are carried through in an expeditious 
pidly a. Columbia Phonograph Co. and business-like way; Skill in administering credit and sales a 
_ Indian Refining Co. aes ‘ = “fi 
ye work consummately, within legal rights and with constant 















Sun Oil Co. 
‘ Credit Co. protection against libel, slander and foul blows. 
d Mimneapolis Steel & Mach. Co. 
a ny Samson Tire & Rubber Co. Put These Four Important Qualities in your Credit Work. 
ists of Start the new year right with 
problem 
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$4.00 of COMMERCIAL LAWS 
wer for 1929 with Diary 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN ONE PARK AVE., N. Y. 


ODERN facilities for 

passenger and freight 
thandling are important elements 
in the maintenance of our busi- 
pess structure. 


7 


7 


2 ty ibe 


The vast capital engaged in 
transportation, and the credit 
employed in the transaction of 
business call for protection which 
insurance alone can supply. 


The Red Royal Shield on an 
insurance policy denotes Security 
First. 


2 ee ae 


INSURANCE 
MPANY. 


ce 


New York Central Bldg. a Bagh Beria a <4 


CE COMPANY 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES... 
cnet 


| ATLANTA, Ga. BOSTON, MASS. 
aS. Ys 7 » Mer. Field & Cowles, Mare, 





